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THE ADVENTURES OF 
CHARLES EDWARD 

CHAPTER I 

HIS IMPEBTINENCE 

MOST people who know Charles Edward Austin 
and Lady Angela have heard the story of 
their first meeting. But, although every one ought 
to know this amazing and delightful couple, many do 
not; so the tale is worth telling. It is rather sur- 
prising that it has never found its way into the news- 
papers, for their marriage attracted an enormous 
amount of attention. Editors who had long since 
despaired of finding anything fresh to say of the 
marriages of American heiresses and foreign noble- 
men took fresh heart, now that it was the other way 
about. As Charles Edward got no title for himself, 
the newspapers suspected that he might love his 
bride, which was, indeed, true. There was also a 
great deal of discussion as to how one was to speak 
of them after the marriage ceremony. Some people, 
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THE ADVENTURES OP 

fiercely democratic, thought that Lady Angela, out 
of respect for American institutions, ought to be- 
come a mere Mrs. Austin. Some wondered whether 
she would attach ^^ Austin " to her name at all, and 
prophesied that she would still be known as Lady 
Angela Famston. In some circles, it is said, she 
was spoken of as Mrs. Lady Austin. But, of course, 
this was not in smart society. Fashionable New 
York has probably a more accurate knowledge of 
the rules for being a British aristocrat than has 
fashionable London, and *^ Mr. Charles Edward and 
Lady Angela Austin " fell naturally from even more 
than four hundred pairs of lips. 

Charles Edward's reputation at Harvard had 
caused a number of elderly Boston ladies to say that 
he must be quite mad. But since his graduation, 
which, to every one's astonishment, he accomplished 
with honours, very little had been heard of him. He 
had been making, in leisurely fashion, a tour roimd 
the world. It is probable that he was not always 
quite calm during that period, and that the tradi- 
tions of several Japanese and Indian towns might 
be advantageously gathered together if it should 
ever be worth while writing Charles Edward's biog- 
raphy. It is even said that in Vienna the police 
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CHARLES EDWARD 

records — but If this is true, it is not especially 
characteristic of him. For his adventures have been, 
on the whole, whimsical rather theui violent. The 
possible biographer might state it as a significant 
fact that in college his favourite book was Steven- 
son's New Arahicm Nights. 

In June of '98, he had progressed as far as Paris, 
coming from the East; and after leaving there he 
met, on the boat crossing the Channel, Edward 
Singer, whom he had known at Cambridge when he 
himself was a sophomore and Singer a senior. 
*^ Since that time I have graduated, and seen a good 
many places that any one, even Cook's people, can 
see; while you've been somewhere," was the polite 
way in which Charles Edward summed up their in- 
terchange of confidences. Singer was going to Lon- 
don with the manuscript of a book on Eastern Tur- 
kestan in his luggage. He had been there for two 
years, and when Charles Edward announced that he 
considered his friend the only authority on Central 
Asia, he merely uttered the unspoken hope of Singer's 
heart. 

Strange to relate, the train drew into Charing 
Cross station on time. It was the second time that 
month that this had happened, a porter remarked 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 

with admiration, and it was only the 28th. When 
the train does arrive when it should, one can go to 
one's hotel, dress comfortably, and dine at a reason- 
able hour. Even authorities on Central Asia must 
eat and go to the Gaiety Theatre, Charles Edward 
said ; so nine o'clock found the two friends finishing 
coffee on the terrace of the Savoy, while the fading 
light over the river and the gardens began to grow 
a deep purplish blue by C(xitrast with the glow 
inside. ^^ Ought we to go on to the theatre? " asked 
Singer, after consulting his watch. 

" Some time, I suppose," was the answer. ** But 
when I was here before, a long time ago, I learned 
one great fact about English life, which is that 
no one has ever seen the beginning of a Gaiety piece. 
It wouldn't be legal, I believe. What the first half 
of the first act is like is one of the great mysteries 
of London." 

^^That sounds enormously experienced. Joking 
aside, do you know London well? " 

^^ I have a few esoteric bits of information like 
that, but — know London? No." 

" I was thinking* really of knowing people." 
Singer looked around the room with manifest satis- 
faction. " One wouldn't mind." 
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CHARLES EDWARD 

It was a pleasant sight even for one who was not 
fresh from the regions of the barbarians. Half the 
tables were still filled, and the restaurant, with its 
low ceiling and its dark, mahogany-panelled walls, 
looked like a warm, glowing cave. At a table near 
by, a party of eight were dining. Facing Austin 
sat a girl with a quiet face, but an infinite fund of 
laughter in her eyes. Not much description is 
needed ; every one has seen Lady Angela's portrait 
in the illustrated papers. Charles Edward withdrew 
his gaze from her. 

" Mind ! '* he exclaimed. " Rather hot. No, I 
don't know anybody here. I have a cousin who has 
bagged an English husband. If she were here, she 
would fix me. But the silly woman has chosen just 
this time to go to America on a visit. She is sending 
some letters for me, I believe, but they haven't come. 
And she won't be back herself for J:hree weeks or so. 
But even if one got acquainted, one couldn't be sure 
of getting acquainted with just the people one wants 
to know." 

His eye rested again upon the girl at the table 
near by. 

^^ How ridiculous all this business of introductions 
is, anyhow. Singer. Here you and I are for only 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 

a little time. We should love to give dinners here 
every night and ask quantities of these charming 
people. We can't, because we don't know them. 
And so we've got to spend all the time we have for 
London in making friends and getting ready to 
enjoy it." 

^^ It's a dazzling prospect ; but if I gave dinners 
every night, they would soon degenerate into buns 
and milk at the — what do they call 'em? — the 
A. B. C. shops. You can talk about the Savoy." 

** That's nothing." Austin was honestly modest 
about his money. ** I don't exactly know what the 
current quotations on Central Asian books are, but 
I'll bet that in two weeks you will sell yours for 
hundreds of guineas, crowns, florins, and ha'pence 
of their ridiculous money. But until then I'll be the 
host at our dinners." 

" I might venture to do that myself, I suppose, 
as long as we don't know any one to ask." 

" Yes, I suppose you must know them," meditated 
Charles Edward. Then suddenly : ^^ I have an idea. 
Singer." 

" Don't boast," his ccHnpanion counselled. 

" WiU you dine here with me a week from to- 
night?" 
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" Gladly," laughed Singer ; " that's simpleJ 

" And wouldn't you rather be surrounded by dis- 
tinguished Londoners and beautiful EngUshwomen 
than to feed alone with me? " 

" Yes, I should." 

"Then you shall. I have an idea." This with 
a gesture. 

" Don't knock over that bottle, or other people 
will have ideas. I'll come to dinner, but you won't 
get any one else. I don't believe that even good 
dinners like this are so rare in London that people 
will come to dine with a total stranger in order to 
get one." 

Oh ! but they shall think they know me." 
If you are going to do it under an assumed 
name, why not issue a royal command for a State 
dinner at Buckingham Palace? " 

" I shall use my own name of Charles Edward 
Austin." 

" But how? " 

" That's my idea." And Austin sent for the 
head-waiter. « You can give me a private room for 
a dinner of ten or twelve this night of next week, 
can't you? " he inquired of that gentleman. " I'll 
come in later and order dinner. Austin is the name. 
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THE ADVENTURES OP 

Wednesday — yes. Oh ! by the bye,'' as the nudtre 

d*h6id turned to go» *' can you teU me, is that lady 

in white, at the next table, Lady Susan Simpkina? 

I think I know her, but I'm not sure." 

*' No, sir ; that is Lady Angela Famston." 

** Oh ! " said Charles Edward, putting a note of 

disappointment into his voice. ^^ She is, let me 
ft 

*' She is Lord Emscott's daughter." 
*'0f course. Thanks so much"; and then to 
^r, as Monsieur Rodolphe moved away : ^ I know 
one person I shall ask. Let's go to the Gaiety.' 
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The valet at the Berkeley Hotel took away from 
Mr. Austin's room on Thursday evening a huge pile 
of weekly and daily papers. There were numbers of 
the Gossiping Times for the past three months, with 
portraits and anecdotes, one might have thought, 
of half the people of England. The smoking-room 
waiter observed a guest that afternoon deep for 
hours in the Blue Book, Who*s Who, and Burke's 
Peerage. A clerk in a Piccadilly bookshop sold an 
irreproachable-looking young American a copy of 
The Polite Letter-Writer. And that evening Charles 
Edward consigned a number of letters to the post. 
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CHARLES EDWARD 

A glimpse at a few of them may not be uninteresting. 
The first was addressed to the Countess of Em- 
scott. 

** Deab Lady Emscott, — 

" I hope you will remember me, and that you and 
Lord Emscott will pardon rather short notice, and, 
if you are free, dine next Wednesday, the Savoy, 
8.30. I can't even call on you before then, as in the 
interval I may have to go north. A fellow-country- 
man of mine, Edward Singer, is coming, and as all 
London will be clamouring to know him soon, on 
account of his exploits in Eastern Turkestan, I am 
seizing the earliest opportunity to profit by my 
friendship with a new celebrity. 

" Do you remember promising me at Monte Carlo, 
last Februaigr, that I should meet your daughter in 
London? Will you bring Lcuiy Angela to dine? It 
will just make my number even. 

" Yours most sincerely, 

" Charles Edwabd Austin.'* 

" Is there anything interesting in your letters, 
mother? " asked Lady Angela the following morning 
at breakfast in Grosv^ior Crescent. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 

^ Nothing much. Invitaticms. One from a Mr. 
Austin, whom I seem to have met last winter at 
Monte Carlo." 

** Who was he, Caroline? " asked her husband. 

** That's what I don't seem to remember, Fred- 
erick. Helena Frampton always had a great many 
young men about. I forget their names." 

" You would, dear Caroline, wouldn't you? " His 
wife's uncertain memory was one of the few trials of 
his life. 

*^ I remember hearing of him," said AJngela, ^^ from 
Mrs. Frampton. Mother was c(xisidered to have 
flirted disgracefully with him." 

^^ Angela, you are outrageous ! " Lady Emscott 
gasped. 

** Yes, I know I am. What night does he want us 
to dine? " 

Lady Emscott read the note. 

" That * fellow-countryman ' means that he is an 
American," observed Lady Angela. 

"We certainly shan't dine with him when your 
mother doesn't remember him." 

" I remember him well enough, Frederick — that 
is, as well as I remember any of Helena's young 



men.** 
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CHARLES EDWARD 

"Wednesday is a free evening," was Lady An- 
gela's comment. She cared very little for unoccu- 
pied hours during the London Season. 

" It doesn't need to be," said her mother. " Your 
Aunt Emily wants us to come there that night. 
And afterwards — where is her note? Oh! after- 
wards there will be some more people in, and a little 
talk on the housing problem by an expert from the 
County Council." 

Lord Emscott looked up apprehensively from The 
Times. 

"Has your sister changed her cook, Caroline? *• 

" No,' I don't think so." 

** We know the Savoy hasn't, father." 

" That quite apart, perhaps Eastern Turkestan 
interests me fully as much as the housing problem. 
I think we had better accept, Caroline." 

The Gossiping Times said that Mrs. Fred Wild- 
ing was a lion-hunter. Charles Edward's note to her 
was a simple task. 



" Dear Mes. Wilding, — 

" Will you dine with one American to meet an- 
other, Wednesday next, the Savoy, 8.30? Edward 
Binger is my lion. He is just back from Central 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 

Asia, and is going to make us forget Landor and 
Sven Hedin in no time. I am also asking Lord and 
Lady Emscott and the William Northbridges. 

" Yours most sincerely, 

" Chasles Edward Austin." 

Mrs. Wilding remarked to a friend the next after^ 
noon that really it was getting to a point in London 
where you rarely knew your host or hostess, or they 
you. But she asked in the next sentence whether 
Lady Wjmche knew Edward Singer, the great ex- 
plorer. Singer, it appeared, would be coming to 
Mrs. Wilding's one day shortly. 

The William Northbridges declined Mr. Austin's 
kind invitation with great promptness ; but Buxton, 
who is a F.R.G.S., and who thought that he himself 
knew something of Central Asian matters, accepted 
with alacrity; Mrs. Buxton would also come. 

Mr. and Mrs. Revell have lived in London for 
years, although they are Americans. Charles Ed- 
ward did not know them, so the rules of his game 
allowed him to ask them. Yet his conscience troubled 
him a little when he thought that because they knew 
the same set of people in New York that he did, the 
difficulties of ccmversation with them would be 
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CHARLES EDWARD 

trifling. And when Mrs. Revell wrote to say that 
she had known her host's mother, and thought she 
must have trotted him upon her knee in his early 
youth, Charles Edward, to whom this information 
was wholly unexpected, had a moment when he felt 
that he had behaved — to Singer, at least — Kke an 
utter cad. But he overcame these pangs of remorse 
and ordered his dinner. 

The plan of campaign involved more expense than 
is usual, even at a smart London restaurant. Illus- 
trated journalism has its charms, but one would be 
ill-advised to trust in it implicitly. The Court Snip- 
Snap, for example, had contained an admirable pic- 
ture of Mrs. Wilding in the mountaineering costume 
in which she explored the Southern Atlas Range. 
But what would she look like with her hair in un- 
dulations and her gown frothing with lace? Charles 
Edward took a private sitting-room next his private 
dining-room, and impressed upon the waiter in at- 
tendance before dinner the necessity of announcing 
the names of arrivals with great distinctness. 

Singer came first. He had been told an hour and 
fifteen minutes in advance of the time appointed in 
the notes of invitation. It is as well to cage your 
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THE ADVENTDRES OF 

lion before you admit visitors to your menagerie. 
Besides which, the host of the evening hoped that 
interest in Eastern Turkestan would at once over- 
power all other feelings in his guests, especially the 
vice of curiosity. 

" Well, Austin, I suppose you think you're going 
to bring it off. Do you really expect a dinner-party 
of strangers? " 

Could one trust to Singer's tact and resource? In 
spite of the honours at graduation, Charles Edward's 
knowledge of history was not great ; still, he thought 
he could remember that Napoleon had kept the secret 
of his plans to himself. 

" No," he answered ; " I gave it up, old chap ; it 
was too risky. These are people I do know. I found 
out that I had met Lady Emscott and had forgotten 
it. Funny, isn't it?" 

The Buxtons were announced. 

^^ It is good of you to come, Mrs. Buxton, since I 
knew your husband so slightly. But Mr. Singer in- 
sisted on my venturing to ask Mr. Buxton. How 
are you, Buxton? Have you been speaking again 
before the Greographical Society since the time I met 
you? That must have been over a year ago; let's 



see " 
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CHARLES EDWARD 

^^ The lecture on the abandoned salt-mines, wasn't 
it, in July? '' said Buxton. 

" Yes.'' 

" I forget who brought you." 

" Oh, What's-his-name — I have a confoundedly 
bad memory — you know, the chap who thinks he 
knows something about the region himself." 

*^ You mean Hertwich," said Buxton, with a snort. 
" Is he coming to-night? " 

" Well, no," Charles Edward beamed. " You see, 
Singer didn't seem even to have heard of him, and 

I thought if I could get you " He introduced 

Singer, and Mrs. Wilding was announced. 

" I am in great luck to get you, Mrs. Wilding," 
was the greeting she received. 

" Yes, you are," she admitted. " I had to manage 
it, I can tell you. I was engaged to some cousins 
of mine for to-night. But if Mr. Singer is to burst 
upon London " 

" You would like to arrange that the sunrise 
should take place in Chester Street." 

" Exactly, Mr. Austin. Do you know, I had a 
hard time trying to remember where I met you? It 
is good for the soul, they say, so I out with the 
truth." 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 

" I can quite understand. You meet so many 
people, and I never was specially worth remember- 
ing." 

'* I thought at first it must have been at your 
Embassy." 

" No, I never dined there/' replied Charles Ed- 
ward. 

^' Ah ! then it wm Mrs. Sackville's. I thought 
so." 

"And you forgot!" The speaker endeavoured 
to put a mildly sentimental note into his voice. 

" Don't reproach me. You forgave me in the 
beginning. Now fetch me Mr. Singer." 

An introduction followed. Fortunately Mrs. Wild- 
ing already knew the Buxtons. She had collected 
the explorer once, some years ago, and he had occu- 
pied for an evening the place in the Chester Street 
drawing-room to which she now destined Singer. 

Next came the Revells, and their host — to his 
shame be it said — almost welcomed the feeling of 
security which they gave him. The arrival of the 
Emscott party interrupted Mrs. RevelPs flow of 
anecdote concerning Charles Edward's childhood. 
Charles Edward, inwardly agitated, though out- 
wardly calm enough, greeted these guests and 
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CHARLES EDWARD 

prayed that dinner would be announced at once. 

** I am seating people a little unconventionally," 
he explained to Lady Emscott who smiled vaguely 
in reply. " You ought to be at my right, of course. 
But I know you will want to be next to Mr. Singer, 
and so, if I am to keep husbands and wives and 
fathers and daughters apart, I can't have you next 
me. It isn't rudeness." 

Charles Edward had worked the problem out by 
making many charts of the dinner-table on the 
Berkeley's best notepaper. If it is worth any one's 
while to follow his example, it can easily be proved 
whether or not Mrs. Buxton had to sit at his right ; 
and at his left, Lady Angela, flanked by Buxton. 
The host noted with satisfaction that the Fellow of 
the Royal Geographical Society seemed a fairly dull 
dog. Besides, he would want to talk to Singer, who 
sat at his left, just beyond Mrs. Revell. 

Before they went into dinner. Lady Emscott got 
a moment with her husband. She looked vaguely 
troubled and confused. 

" Frederick," she said, ** I never saw that young 
man ! " 

"Which, my dear?" 

" Our host." 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 

^ You knew him at Monte Carlo/' explained Lord 
EmBCott with patient weariness. 

« Certainly I didn't.*' 

" My dear Caroline, we know your memory." 

** I'm perfectly positive." 

*^ Then I'm sure he's all right. Besides it's absurd 
to suppose that a perfect stranger would ask us to 
dine." 

** He's an American." 

*^ He's a gentleman, Caroline. I can tell by the 
look of him that he would be in Helena Frampton's 
train." 

" Helena is what you call omnivorous ; but really, 
Frederick, it doesn't follow that every young man 
who is a gentleman is also one of her young men." 

" Oh ! " said Lord Emscott, " give Helena a 
chance " 

Dinner was annoimced. 

Dinners are very much like dinners, the world over. 
The points at the table where Charles Edward and 
Singer were seated are the only ones which require 
watching. Austin had discussed two books, three 
plays, and the comparative healthfulness of the air 
of Hampstead and the Regent's Park with Mrs. Bux- 
ton before he turned to Lady Angela. He meant 
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CHARLES EDWARD 

that every one, Lady Emscott especially, should see 
that it was a sacrifice he had made in having Lady 
Angela next him. But he trusted that he could 
speedily remove any such impression from the mind of 
that young woman herself. It would serve no end to 
record their conversation. They got on well together, 
because, as later events proved, they were destined to 
get on well. And Charles Edward kept the conversa- 
tion so in hand that only once did it journey towards 
the Riviera and reach Monte Carlo. 

" What do you think of Mrs. Frampton's looks? '* 
inquired Angela. • 

** That," replied her host, ** depends very much 
on what you happen individually to think of hair 
that colour." 

*^ I think perhaps it was nicer when it was a 
brighter red. But you liked her immensely, I ex-> 
pect. All men do." 

"Oh! weU " 

" Mother is too funny taking care of Helena. 
You know what she is like. She gets so confused 
with Helena's attendant swajns. She had great dif- 
ficulty in remembering you." 

" I should hate to say anything against your 
mother's memory." 
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''That sounds as if she were an historical char- 
acters" Lady Angela laughed, and Charles Ed- 
ward was again safely across thin ice. Indeed, he 
was now flushed with victory. It was his moment of 
pride, and it came before a fall in the conversational 
vigour of his guests when he and Lady Angela both 
heard Singer. 

The explorer had become expansive under the 
influence of pleasant surroundings. 

'' He is so amusing," he confided to Lady Emscott, 
deserting Asian wilds for the moment, and taking 
up their host as a topic. '^ He had a most extraor- 
dinary idea for to-night. Of course, he didn't carry 
it out when he found he could get you people. He 
told me he would get together, a party composed of 
people he had never met before." Singer explained 
in somewhat greater detail the humour of the orig- 
inal idea. Charles Edward cursed Napoleon. 

Charles Edward does not. hesitate to use the most 
hackneyed of phrases, and asserts that ^' no pen 
could describe " the way in which a chilling suspicion 
crept slowly over the company. The conversation 
became general after a short but, to the unhappy 
host, blood-curdling pause. Without daring to 
watch any one, he could feel the interchange of con- 
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fidences. For one moment he relied on Mrs. Revell 
to stem the tide. She knew who he was. No; she 
only knew who he said he was ! Through the inter- 
mediation of Mrs. Wilding, much reached his Lord- 
ship's ear. At first he smiled rather scornfully ; but 
after listening a little longer to the lady's murmur- 
ings, he sent a glance at Charles Edward that 
brought that youth's eyes up from his plate as an 
electric shock might have done. He left Mrs. Bux- 
ton to struggle for her right-hand neighbour's at- 
tention as best she might, and turned to Lady An- 
gela. 

" Well? " inquired that yoimg woman. 

" Yes, it's so. Are you very angry? " 

" Yes, I am." This she said very gravely. Then, 
with a sudden laugh: " But it's so ridiculous ! " 

" That was the idea, that it would be amusing." 

" My father hasn't your sense of humour. Didn't 
you face the fact in the beginning that if you were 
found out, we should be angry?" 

" Yes. But I didn't think it would matter quite so 
much as it seems to now." 

"What do you mean?" 

" I suppose now I shall never be allowed to see you 
again." 
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**You only see me now by cheating.'* 

*^ I was a fool, I suppose, not to wait and try to 
be properly introduced." 

** Do you really know any one in England? " 

*^ Lady Butler-Warren is my cousin. She's an 
American, you know. But she is in America." 

^' Elizabeth Warren ! Oh ! but how can I tell you 
are speaking the truth now?" 

^^ I don't know how you can. But I am. I don't 
so much care what the others think. I dislike having 
you think I am a hopeless bounder." 

** What possessed you to do this? " 

" I dined," said Charles Edward, " at the Savoy 
last Wednesday, not so very far from your table." 

If Lady Angela's subsequent conduct seems to 
any one to deviate from that lofty standard of lady- 
likeness to which her birth would seem to have des- 
tined her, or if Charles Edward's speeches, as here 
reported, seem inadequate to have soothed her anger, 
it must always be borne in mind that the two had 
already earlier in the dinner " got on very well." 

" By the bye, Mr. Austin " Lord Emscott 

launched at his host across the table. 

" Here it comes," said Charles Edward beneath 
his breath. 
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Then Lady Angela crossed the Rubicon. 

** Isn't it extraordinary, father/' she said, " that 
mother never told me about Mr. Austin's being 
Elizabeth Butler-Warren's cousin?" 

** Perhaps not so strange," retorted Lady Ems- 
cott, and as the conversation seemed to include the 
whole circumference of the table, every one stopped 
to listen. Charles Edward says his heart nearly 
stopped, too. 

" When I first saw Mr. Austin to-night, I couldn't 
make out," Lady Angela went on, "why his face 
was so extraordinarily familiar to me. But when he 
spoke of his cousin, I remembered at once. She has 
a large photograph of him standing on a writing- 
table in her boudoir. Elizabeth used to tell me about 
him often. But somehow I didn't realize that our Mr. 
Austin and Elizabeth's were the same." 

Lord Emscott felt solid ground beneath his feet 
once more. If one could not count on the untrust- 
worthiness of Caroline's memory, on what could one 
count ? Just then, a waiter called upon him to choose 
.between Fine Champagne, Chartreuse, and Kiimmel 
Dor^, and, applying his mind to this problem, he 
forgot the other. Singer started afresh the discus- 
sion with Buxton on the advance of Russia towards 
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India, and the dinner, reported afterwards by every 
one to have been especially successful, passed on 
beautifully to its end. 

** I can't tell you what you are," murmured the 
host to his left-hand neighbour. ^' At least, not on 
so short an acquaintance." 

** You see what you have made me. You must be 
Elizabeth's cousin now, if she has to adopt you." 

^^ I swear I am. If I hadn't been, I wouldn't have 
let you do what you did." 

Ultimately the story, in a sort of way, got out. 
There had been, of course, Mrs. Sackville and Hert- 
wich to reckon with ; but by that time Lady Butler- 
Warren had returned from New York, and her cousin 
was fairly well known to all of her friends, and very 
intimate at the Emscotts'. Indeed, Helena Framp- 
ton, from the beginning, backed up Lord Emscott's 
view of his wife's memory. Mrs. Frampton had a 
sense of humour, and she had a letter from Angela 
written the morning after the famous dinner. In 
any case, in the thick of a London Season, even Sher- 
lock Holmes would scarcely find time for really effec- 
tive investigations. Not that they could in the end 
have done any great harm to any one. The Austin 
connection in New York is really satisfactory, and 
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the money is indisputable. The story of that night 
remains merely to prove that even in the beginning 
the pair cared for each other enough to be willing 
to make sacrifices — even of the truth, so Charles 
Edward says. 
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CHAPTER II 

AN OCCXTPATION FOB THE UNEMPI.OTED 

THE punt turned slowly up the mill-stream out 
of the broad reach of the Thames which lies 
under Cliveden Woods. Here a somewhat brisker 
current rushes down between low-lying green banks 
to meet the tranquil stream of the main river, which 
flows but indifferently in August. A look of care 
and responsibility came into the face of the young 
man who stood at the stem waving his punting-pole 
with the vague helplessness of the beginner. 

" I don't know that we ought to have tried this,'* 
said the one young woman of the party, looking back 
over her shoulder at Mr. Paul Gary, Harvard '96. 
" The current's rather bad here. Shall you be able 
to manage it, do you think? " 

Such an inquiry is the surest way of spurring 
young men on, and Paul, jabbing his pole viciously 
into the bed of the stream, forced the punt forward 
at least eighteen inches, and sideways about four feet. 
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He clawed violently at the river-bed and brought it 
again into its course, meanwhile letting it drop back 
considerably beyond its first position. 

" It's fierce, isn't it? *' exclaimed he, rather red 
in the face. *^ But I think I'm getting the hang of 
it." 

" Put some strength into it, Paul," was the coun- 
sel of the third occupant of the craft, a young man 
in white flannels who was luxuriously lying on a 
heap of red cushions. 

" That's all right, old man ; don't you worry. 
I'm punting this boat." 

While the idler offered an ironical comment upon 
this statement of Mr. Gary's they had advanced a 
good two feet. 

" Come, Charles Edward, get up and help Paul. 
The current's too swift here." 

Mr. Austin appeared to be deaf to his wife's ap- 
peal. The sun was in his eyes, and even a Panama 
hat pulled down ridiculously far did not seem to be 
sufficient protection. Within reach of his hand, he 
discerned a copy of the Daily Telegraphy and he 
added its shade to that of his ordinary headgear. 

** Even though this isn't cricket," he mused, " Paul 
18 a flannelled fool." 
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With such an emergency as this speech created 
Mr. Gary knew how to deal. His punting-pole rose 
dripping from the miU-stream and, swinging round, 
dislodged the Daily Telegraphy disturbed the Pan- 
ama hat, and sprinkled Mr. Austin's face liberally 
with water. The victim emitted a piercing howl, and 
struggled to seize a paddle with a view to retaliation. 
Meanwhile the current had swung the bow of the 
punt around and, in spite of the boatman's wildest 
and most erratic efforts, carried it down and out 
into the calmer expanses of the river, where its three 
occupants sat finally, helpless from laughter. 

" Never mind, Paul ; an American can't be ex- 
pected to learn to punt in one afternoon. Besides, 
it is all Charles Edward's fault. Let's go under the 
trees across there and have tea. And you and I will 
discuss the question of how I ever came to marry 
such a thoroughly incompetent and useless person 
as that.** 

*' I have known him for six years. Lady Angela," 
said Paul, bringing the punt beneath an overhanging 
yew, " and I cannot understand." 

" Then you, Paul, can give me that sympathy 
which a woman's heart requires." 

" You know the laws of my country, Angela," in- 
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terpolated her husband. ^^ Three more such speeches 
to Paul, and I shall divorce you for incompatibility 
of temper.'* 

This threat did not seem in the least to terrify 
the lady. While she busied herself with the tea- 
things, the discussion went on. Charles Edward 
could not punt, it appeared; or, if he could, which 
was very doubtful, he was too lazy to do so. And 
yet it seemed to be difficult to say whether he was 
more lazy than he was incompetent, or vice versa. 
Charles Edward grunted, said he found the con- 
versation dull, and occupied himself with his tea and 
his newspaper. The conversation, however, went on, 
and broadened as it went. What Lady Angela 
wanted to know was what her husband would do if 
he were suddenly cast upon the world without the 
income or the occupation which resulted from his 
connection with Austin & Company, bankers, of New 
York City. 

" I should make my wants known in the news- 
paper," said Charles Edward, looking up from a 
page apparently consisting entirely of advertise- 
ments. " I should apply for a position." 

" As what? " asked Paul. 

" That doesn't seem to matter. I should decide 
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on sometfaing very comfortable and printable. Ton 
can apparently get anything you want. . At least, 
the people who advertise seem to think so. Really, 
Hhe agcmy column' of an English paper is the 
strangest thing in the world. If you want to con- 
vert the world to any special religion, you put in a 
notice for eighteenpence, and expect to get the thing 
done. If you want to * enter congenial Bohemian 
society '; if you want £4,000 for introducing an 
American heiress into the smart set ; if you want to 
find a curate with High Church tendencies and a 
good, swift service at ping-pong; if you want to 
be companion to an invalid, travel everywhere in 
trams de luxe^ and receive an enormous salary; if 
you want four bedrooms, bath, and use of sitting- 
room, within easy reach of 'bus or the Tube, for five 
shillings a week — you advertise. If you want Dear- 
est Fluffie to forgive you, or John to come home to 
his loving wife ; if you think you have found a quota- 
tion from Scripture that will rout the Ritualists ; if 
you want to marry a widow, domesticated, with at 
least £8,000 a year (references given and required*), 
you advertise. You see, that's all you need to do. 
Of course, you get what you want." 

" I wonder," mused Lady Angela, forgetting that 
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the business in hand was to attack Charles Edward, 
** whether they ever really do any good, these adver- 
tisements." 

" They can't," said Paul. 

" They must," said Charles Edward, " or people 
would have stopped putting them in the papers long 
ago. I don't believe there's ever a fool in the world 
without a greater fool to match him." 

"Then there's no advertisement, you think, too 
absurd to get answered ? " Paul questioned. 

" Not even," Lady Angela's voice had a note of 
wondering surprise, " one asking for a position for 
you?" 

" Not even that," said Charles Edward. " All I 
have to do is to choose my occupation." 

"What would it be, do you think? " asked Paul, 
passing his cup for more tea. 

" We must discuss this seriously," said Lady An- 
gela. 

Charles Edward meditated. 

" I believe," said he slowly, " that if one hadn't a 
penny in the world, one couldn't do better than to 
become heir to some very rich person." 

" This is an inspiration, Charles Edward," cried 
his wife. 
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** To-morrow, my darling Angela, I advertise.** 

" And I'll bet you twenty-five dollars *' be- 
gan Paul. 

*^ Or five guineas of their money," said Charles 
Edward. 

" Twenty-five dollars,** repeated Paul, " that you 
don*t get an answer.** 

" 1*11 take it,** came from the prospective adver- 
tiser ; " and if you like, I will bet another twenty- 
five that I become an heir.** 



Constant readers of advertisements, if there are 
such persons, must have welcomed the result of that 
aftemoon*s bantering talk under the shadow of Clive- 
den Woods. The appeal which Charles Edward in- 
serted was perhaps not unprecedented, but it was at 
least unusual. It ran as follows: — 

" IN EARNEST. — I wish to be heir, partiaUy 
or wholly, to some rich person. A pajrment on 
account desirable. If in London, could arrange a 
personal interview. Offers should be addressed: 
*C. E.,* Box 181, Willing*s Advertisement Office, 
PiccadiUy.** 
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The advertisement was to appear for three days 
running. Three days passed with no result, except 
that two evening papers reprinted the notice, with 
flippant remarks of their own, and that Mr. Paul 
Gary's spirits rose more and more until at dinner, 
Friday night, he was in the highest feather, and 
planned gaily what he should do with the ten pounds 
he expected to win from his host. Expected is, in- 
deed, scarcely the word ; for Paul demanded instant 
payment, maintaining that he had already won his 
bet. Charles Edward somewhat grimly doubled the 
stake, and asserted that there was still to-morrow's 
posts to reckon with. His unknown benefactor would 
read The Times in the morning, would write to " C. 
E." in the afternoon, and the letter, forwarded from 
Piccadilly to Maidenhead, would not arrive till the 
following day. Saturday morning brought nothing, 
except gloom to the host and gaiety to the visitor. 
Charles Edward talked of the uncertainty of the 
postal service, but acknowledged his excuse weak. 
Lady Angela was troubled. Considering the con- 
versation which had resulted in the wager, she would 
have considered it sentimental and unsportsmanlike 
not to continue to chaff her husband. Yet secretly 
she had believed in this, as in all enterprises of 
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Charles EdwarcPs, and her heart sank as the chances 
of its success grew fainter. The agony was, indeed, 
prolonged till the evening post, when the letter came. 
By this time it seemed to Charles Edward too good 
to be true. 

To the reader it may seem too improbable to be 
believed. Yet the communication was there, un- 
mistakably, written in a rather shaky, old-fashioned 
hand upon the most ordinary notepaper. It is still 
preserved among the most valued archives of the 
Austins. 

"Sir (it ran), — If you have not already made 
your arrangements with some one else, I should be 
glad of an opportunity of talking with you in refer- 
ence to the possibility of your becoming my heir, 
a plan which it seems to me might be to our mutual 
advantage. For various reasons, I cannot ask you 
to coihe to see me at my home ; and I am too old a 
man to attempt a railway journey. If it should be 
fine on Monday afternoon, however, I will sit in the 
Kensington Gardens, upon a bench near the fountains 
at the head of the Serpentine, holding a copy of The 
TimeSy in which your advertisement shall be marked 
with red ink. I hope it will not discommode you to 
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meet me there. In case jou camiot come on Monday, 
I shall, if the weather allows, be there on Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday. 

" I am, dear Sir, 

** Yours most faithfully, 

"Feux Aencastle.'* 

Charles Edward read the letter aloud to Lady 
Angela, and to Paul, who was the only guest at the 
house just then. 

" Do you give me your word of honour,'* he asked 
I them, " that neither of you wrote this, nor put any 
one up to writing it? " 

" Do you think I'm so anxious to lose my money? '* 
protested Mr. Cary. " No, it's not our joke." 

** But it is probably somebody's," said Lady An- 
gela. Now that the thing had really happened, she 
seemed to see how utterly preposterous it was. With 
mingled scorn and sadness she repeated fragments of 
Mr. Amcastle's letter. " * If you have not already 
made arrangements ! ' * To our mutual advantage ! ' 
If this is not a joke, it is the work of a madman." 

"Nothing could be better than that many mil- 
lionaires should lose their senses on this subject. 
Perhaps I ought to say, regain them" — Charles 
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Edward seemed extremely thoughtful — ** because I 
shall make such a good heir. I may not get back 
on Monday in time to dine." 

** But you must," protested his wife. " We have 
the four Everetts coming over from Taplow." 

" It doesn't matter," said Charles Edward. " It 
is .a perfectly well-established rule of etiquette that 
you can break any engagement whatever when you 
have an appointment to inherit a very large fortune." 

The little formal garden lay baking in the August 
sun. The fountains sparkled, and the two marine 
deities who stand by the terrace's edge poured water 
from their urns into the placid Serpentine. A few 
nurse-maids lazily watched their lazy charges. One 
might almost have said that a little comer of Paris 
had been set down between the stately elms of Ken- 
sington Gardens and the rolling greensward of Hyde 
Park. The sun had scarcely begun to sink, yet one 
tall tree to the west managed to stretch out its 
shadow and just touch a bench on which sat a gentle- 
man across whose knees was spread carefully a copy 
of The Times. He appeared to be about seventy 
years of age, with grey hair and moustache. His 
clothes were of black, neat, and fairly new. Yet the 
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coat, although its cut was modern, had somehow the 
air of the " 60s," and the simple black silk tie, al- 
though knotted much as any other old gentleman 
might have worn it, gave one the vague suggestion 
of a stock. The Times did not engage his attention, 
for his eyes wandered to and fro, and from time to 
time he tapped the gravel nervously with his foot. 
As the clock of a neighbouring church struck five, 
a young gentleman attired in grey flannels, with a 
Panama hat, shading his eyes from the glare, stepped 
into view near the farthest fountain. 

The costume most appropriate for an applicant 
for heirship had been the subject of considerable dis- 
cussion in Cookham that day at lunch. Paul Gary 
advised rags and tatters, to which Charles Edward 
opposed the well-known axiom that if you seem to need 
a thing too badly, you will never get it. Lady An- 
gela felt that he should look merely shabby-genteel. 

" The unfortunate thing about my clothes always 
has been that when they are shabby, they are not 
genteel. I wish they were. I can't make out how 
people manage it. It would have saved me such a 
lot of money. I always have to buy fresh ones," said 
Charles Edward. 

It had seemed difficult to arrive at any conclusion, 
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and the result was that while the discussion was still 
going on, the cab came to take Mr. Austin to the 
station for the 8.S5 train. There was no time to 
lose ; and Charles Edward, snatching up a hat as he 
passed through the hall, went up to London dressed 
just as he had been for the simpler pleasures of the 
country. On entering the Gardens, he paused, looked 
around, saw the old gentleman with The Times over 
his knees, and caught the flash of red ink in the sun- 
light. 

'^ You are Mr. Amcastle, I presume? " said he, 
when he had advanced to the bench. 

" I am,*' was the reply. " And you are ? '* 

" I hope I am going to be your heir. Perhaps 
you will want me to change my name to Amcastle? " 

" No, no ; I don't think that will be necessary,** 
said Mr. Amcastle, slowly shaking his head. ^* It's 
a good name, but I dare say yours is as good. I 
shouldn't want you to change it if you felt against 
it. What did you say yours was ? " 

Charles Edward had meditated calling himself 
Frederick Edwardes, but in a moment the old gen- 
tleman in black had inspired confidence. 

** My name is Austin," he answered, ** Charles 
Edward Austin. I am an American, as you have 
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undoubtedly noticed, but I have married an English 
girl. I am twenty-five years old, and — I don't know 
— I hope I'm not a very bad sort. I should like to 
be your heir, I think." 

Mr. Amcastle looked Charles Edward shyly over. 
" You don't," 'he said hesitatingly — " you don't — 
well, what I mean is, are you in great need? " 

Charles Edward was as far as ever from under- 
standing why Mr. Arncastle wanted an heir, but he 
already felt that it would be unpleasant to lie to him. 
He avoided a direct answer. 

" Of course, in any case, one would try to keep 
up appearances. No; I suppose I don't look very 
poor." 

" I suppose I don't look very rich," said Mr. Am- 
castle rather sadly. 

" Men like you, sir, can afford to dress any way 
they like." 

No direct assent to this was forthcoming. Mr. 
Amcastle scraped aside some gravel with his foot 
and finally said — 

" I imagine we can probably come to some agree- 
ment. There is only one difficulty ; I scarcely know 
how to speak of it. Of course, if you are to be my 
heir, you must not lack money ; but " he hesi- 
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tatedy and the faintest pink crept into his cheeks — 
" but there is a difficulty — only temporary, of course 
— about the payment on account." 

" Oh ! my needs are not absolutely urgent/' 
broke in Charles Edward, *^ and I really assure you 
it wasn't altogether for the money I wanted to be 
an heir ; it was partly for an occupation." 

" I'm glad to hear you say that — very glad, in- 
deed, I am," Charles Edward's patron turned on him 
a look of cheerfulness with a touch of almost paternal 
affection in it. ^^ That makes it easier to explain 
things to you," he continued. " Of course, it's cMily 
fair — is it not? — that the heir should help me in 
some ways. There are so many things to be done. And 
it is very strange and very fortunate that you should 
be an American ; because it is your Grovemment that 
has my money. When they pay me what they owe 
me, I shall be a very rich man. If they paid me 
interest at five per cent., I should be almost a mil- 
lionaire. And if they only pay two or three, we 
shall have more money then we can spend. But, you 
see, there are difficulties and delays, and people to 
see, lawyers and such people, and somehow I don't 
seem to be able to make any progress. I suppose it's 
because I am an old man now. At any rate, I thought 
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that perhaps you would undertake some of the work. 
Of course, it can't be for long; they must pay the 
money, and then we shall be rich. Of course, in the 
meantime I must see what I can do about arranging 
for you and your expenses." 

The last was said with a quaint and pathetic dig- 
nity. Charles Edward thought of the house in Fifth 
Avenue, the cottage at Lenox and the bungalow at 
Cookham, and wondered, rather shamefacedly, just 
what part of the expenses of these establishments it 
was likely that Mr. Felix Arncastle could con- 
veniently bear. For it was gradually dawning upon 
him that instead of being a very rich man, his bene- 
factor was an extremely poor one. 

It will be allowable perhaps to abridge the account 
given by Mr. Arncastle of how it came about that 
his fortune lay at Washington, in the vaults of the 
United States Treasury. Something like a hundred 
and fifty years ago a branch of the Arncastle family 
went out to America. Contrary to the usual rule, 
the American branch died out, and to Felix Arn- 
castle came in due course that forlomest of forlorn 
hopes, one of the French Spoliation Claims. The 
history of these claims is a rather unhappy chapter 
in American records. The French, exercising the 
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right of search over which there was so much con- 
troversy in those days, inflicted great losses upon 
American merchantmen — among them, upon the 
brig Eleanor^ sailing under the command of her 
owner, Captain Thomas Amcastle. Later, the 
United States were in a position to exact reparation 
from the French Grovemment for the injuries done 
to American citizens. And a large sum of money in 
satisfaction of all claims was actually paid from 
Paris into the Treasury at Washington. There it 
unfortunately remains, and neither entreaties nor 
threats have availed with Congress to induce the 
Government to disgorge its ill-gotten gains. The 
affair is now so old that almost no one takes it seri- 
ously. But here and there over the country there 
are a few who hug the hope of riches to their hearts, 
and believe, each time that Congress meets, that their 
Bill will be introduced and passed. Fate had now 
played one of her queer little jokes, and a claimant 
who was an Englishman sat by the fountains in 
Kensington Gardens. 

"And what do you do to prosecute the claim? '* 
asked its prospective inheritor. 

" I write to America, to the President, to the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and to some of the Sen- 
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ators. And I often try to see your Ambassador 
here. But it's a long time since I have managed to 
see any one* except a secretary — five years, I think. 
Then other people have tried to help me; but they 
have never done any good, and they have cost me a 
good deal. There was a Captain Trevelyan once, a 
retired Army man, who was living at the same place 
that I was in Bayswater — we were both ^ paying 
guests,' in fact. He was said to have some special 
influence through relations of his who were in the 
Grovemment. He spent a hundred pounds in neces- 
sary expenses, so of course I repaid him. He left our 
boarding-house just then, and he forgot to give me 
his address. And a firm of lawyers in New York 
wrote to me and oflFered to take up my case. I sent 
them fifty pounds. I should have sent more, except 
that just then I — well, it seemed scarcely advis- 
able. It would have been better, I suppose, if I had 
been able to send more. At any rate, they could 
accomplish nothing." 

" Ruffians ! *' muttered Charles Edward, and said 
aloud : " That is pretty expensive business, unless 
you have a good bit besides the big fortune." 

" I had more once than I have now. My son 
took most of my money with him when he went out to 
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Australia. He was to invest it. And while he was 
alive, he sent me fifty pounds a quarter. Then 
when he died — he was killed by a horse — it seemed 
that he had invested it badly, or hadn't invested it 
at all — I could never quite make out. At any rate, 
it was gone, and besides, I was alone. That is why 
I thought of an heir when I read your advertisement. 
What do you think of the plan? " 

It is almost unnecessary to say that Charles Ed- 
ward accepted with alacrity, even though his inherit- 
ance seemed to consist merely of responsibilities and 
the twenty pounds he would win from Paul Gary. 
It was arranged that he should come to see Mr. Am- 
castle on the following day, look over the papers 
which proved the claim, and see the will which the 
old gentleman intended to make that evening. 

" I did not ask you to come and see me," said Mr. 
Amcastle, " because I am forced — temporarily 
only, I hope — to live so very simply. But if you 
would walk as far as my door with me now and stop 
just a moment, I should be glad.*' 

They left the Gardens, and passing the pleasant 
quarters lying near the Park, came into a dreary 
little street of lodging-houses behind Paddington 
Station. A smiling but begrimed maid opened the 
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door upon a passage less cheerful and more dirty 
than she herself was. Mr. Arncastle begged Mr. 
Austin to wait for a moment while he went to his 
room. 

"You've 'ad your tea, 'ave you, sir?" inquired 
the handmaiden. 

" Oh, yes, thank you, Emily," answered Mr. Arn- 
castle hurriedly, as he mounted the stairs. 

" It's a mercy '6 'as these friends as asks 'im out 
so often," was the comment which Emily offered. 
** Poor gentleman ! " She shook her head and tapped 
her forehead. " These millionaires ! 'E don't eat 
enough 'ere to fair keep 'im alive." 

Mr. Amcastle's step on the staircase sent Emily 
retreating to her lair below. 

He held out his hand to Charles Edward. There 
was a golden sovereign in it. 

**The payment on account," he said, with an 
apologetic smile trembling on his mouth. " I hope 
it is enough for the moment. I must arrange some- 
thing more at once." 

Charles Edward took the coin silently. It is the 
same sovereign which now hangs on his watch-chain. 
Perhaps no one will think the worse of him for what 
he said to his wife when relating the incident. 
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^^ If I had not been a man, Angela, and, as you 
know, of an unusually strong and self-controlled 
nature, I suppose I should have burst into tears." 
• •••••••• 

The following morning the heir and his ¥rife came 
up to town, and Charles Edward had a consultation 
with the law firm of Henderson & Henderson, who 
have so extensive an American connection. He was 
scarcely surprised to find that they considered the 
payment of the French Spoliation Claims among the 
three or four most remote possibilities in the world. 
Upon learning this, he drove straight from Lincoln's 
Inn to the Carlton, where he met Lady Angela, who 
had been making a few necessary but attractive pur- 
chases in Bond Street. They lunched, and after- 
wards Charles Edward was conveyed by a hansom 
direct to the comer of the very street in which Mr. 
Amcastle lodged. Keeping this sketch of his morn- 
ing's movements in mind, it is a little difficult to see 
how he had found time to do some of the things of 
which he told his benefactor. For Mr. Amcastle 
was led to understand that a talk with the American 
Ambassador disclosed the fact that there was a 
growing feeling in Washington that something 
ought to be done about these long-neglected claims. 
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More than this, it appeared that the Bank of Lon- 
don and New York had such confidence that some- 
thing was sure to happen, that it was willing to 
advance Mr. Amcastle fifty pounds a quarter 
upon the security of his claim, payment to con- 
tinue until the Bill passed Congress, at which time 
the money was to be repaid with interest at ten per 
cent. 

" My dear boy, this is wonderful ! " burst from 
Mr. Amcastle. 

" It's jolly good business for them," was the reply. 
" Ten per cent, is big interest." 

" I could never have arranged it." 

" That is why you needed an heir." 

" It gives us each a hundred a year." 

That statement for the moment appeared to con- 
fuse Charles Edward. It was, perhaps, only the 
natural inability of the American to do sums quickly 
in the English currency. 

" Well," he said, after a moment, " I haven't really 
finished. I think, if you cared to do so, they would 
arrange for seventy-five pounds a quarter, which 
would give me twenty-five, which is all I need or 
would take. I hesitated about it because the interest 
is so high." 
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" Then arrange it at once for a hundred. What 
will the interest matter when we get our money? 

** No, I suppose it wcm't really matter — then, 
said Charles Edward thoughtfully. 

In this manner it was arranged. At least, it is 
to be supposed so. For Mr. Amcastle gets his fifty 
pounds a quarter regularly. He has gone to 
Brighton to live, because it is better for his health, 
although not so good, as he sometimes playfully re- 
marks, for the Bank of London and New York. 
For the French Spoliation Claims Bill is still unac- 
countably delayed in Washington, although his heir 
writes him often from America, and it is always " to 
report progress." The delay is annoying, of course ; 
yet, as Mr. Amcastle sometimes remarks, he has 
really all the money now that he needs. 

He would like to see the Austins oftener than he 
does. They seem very busy whenever they are in 
England, and have never been able to stay more than 
four days in Brighton. Yet they never fail to go 
there whenever they cross the Atlantic. 

Finally it is to be remarked that this is really 
Paul Cary's story. Neither Charles Edward nor 
Lady Angela has been known to tell it. And yet it 
was one of the most amusing of their adventures. 
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THE STATE VERSUS CHAKLES EDWAED 

EVEN the most enthusiastic admirers of Mr. 
Charles Edward Austin and his exploits would 
not claim for him that he is, broadly speaking, a 
great public influence, or that in the realms of poli- 
tics or the high finance he is generally recognized as 
a man of force. His wife would say, in moments of 
confidence, when Charles Edward is not present, that 
this can only.be because he has not applied his in- 
telligence and his peculiar gifts along these lines. 
But no one could see the Austins together for five 
minutes without discovering that in anything con- 
cerning her husband Lady Angela is a most preju- 
diced witness. 

Still, there is a story in which young Mr. Austin 
may be seen moving in unaccustomed regions and 
producing therein somewhat astonishing results. 
Indeed, to put the matter concisely, Charles Ed- 
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ward, upon the occasion of a visit to Washington 
shortly after his marriage, may be said to have 
brought the Grovemment of the United States to 
terms. That is what it amounted to ; yet no patriot, 
alarmed for the stability and integrity of the national 
power, need fear that there is a permanent likelihood 
that it will be open to the influence of gentlemen so 
young and so light-hearted as Charles Edward. 
Even he could scarcely hope to use the methods he 
employed a second time. No one else would have 
dreamed of trying them even once. 

A dinner and a ball, which, it was supposed, would 
present Washington society to Lady Angela in a 
singularly favourable light as both elegant and cos- 
mopolitan, had been the reasons urged upon the Aus- 
tins for running over from New York for a few days 
with a gay party. The reasons were sufficient, for 
Charles Edward could always contemplate a dinner 
with pleasure and a ball with resignation. Still, he 
preserved an open mind and hoped for better things. 
It is always possible, and particularly in a strange 
town, that more than one expects will occur. So, 
as he slowly descended the steps of the Capitol after 
a morning spent in the gallery of the Senate 
Chamber, he wondered if anything were likely to 
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happen. It is a curious though unexplained law that 
when Charles Edward, after a period of some few 
unadventurous weeks, begins to speculate in this 
fashion, something always does happen. In the 
present case, what took place did not at first seem 
startling. A vaguely familiar figure was preceding 
Charles Edward down the steps ; this, when he over- 
took it, proved to be George ^Turner, whom he had 
known in Harvard. Turner, an intelligent, plod- 
ding, and earnest person, had in no way adorned the 
somewhat frivolous circle in which his friend had 
been intimately known. His acquaintance with that 
young gentleman had begun when they had been de- 
tailed to perform experiments together in the labora- 
tory of the department of chemistry. Charles Ed- 
ward had relinquished the study of the science after 
his first term of it, but he had not given up friendly 
relations with Turner. They had seen each other 
at intervals during all the four years; but since 
graduation Charles Edward had lost track of his 
friend, who, he remembered, had intended to devote 
himself to chemical research. Turner, though of 
unquestionable ability, had never seemed to his more 
volatile companion a man of practical gifts, so it was 
no surprise that his clothes looked shabby and that 
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his whole aspect was correspondingly dejected. For- 
tune had not, thought Charles Edward, treated the 
student of science kindly. So much Turner ad- 
mitted, after the first burst of pleasure at seeing his 
old friend. 

** Yes, I am, I must confess, down on my luck." 

^^YouVe got to tell me all about it and about 
yourself," said Charles Edward, with cme hand on 
Turner's shoulder. " But first you need cheering 
up. The woman who bears my name is to be at the 
only decent restaurant this capital affords at 1.30. 
We'll lunch, and you'll feel better. Ordinarily I 
don't approve of it at this hour, but if necessary, 
there could even be champagne." 

Turner objected vaguely. It was to be gathered 
that he had doubts of Lady Angela's welcoming at a 
fashionable place any one so unfashionable in ap- 
pearance. 

** I hear from London," remarked Charles Ed- 
ward, with a casual air, " that it is no longer good 
form to be perfectly well dressed." 

Turner had a flicker of humour. 

^^ I'm afraid that view hasn't reached Washington 

yet." 

" It will to-day, then," came the answer. And, in 
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passing, it may be mentioned that some people, who 
recognized in Turner's hostess the offspring of a 
British peer, discussed seriously that afternoon the 
correctness of entertaining guests so informally at- 
tired. There are many people in America who are 
inclined to let an earl's daughter do as she likes. In 
justice to Lady Angela, however, it must be said that 
if this were not so, she would do as she liked just the 
same. 

Charles Edward hailed an electric cab. Within a 
quarter of an hour Lady Angela had made it evident 
to Turner how thoroughly it pleased her that he 
should have come to lunch. And there even was 
champagne. When the Austins are in a mood to 
invite confidences, most men tell their troubles at 
once. It was only the shortest time before Turner 
was engaged in a somewhat long account of his ex- 
periments in artificial refrigeration. 

To Lady Angela, whose mind was innocent of sci- 
entific knowledge, and to Charles Edward, whose 
half-year's laboratory experience had not given him 
any remarkable grasp of the subject, a great part 
of what Turner said verged on incomprehensibility. 
But they understood in the end all that it is, per- 
haps, essential that a reader of this tale should know. 
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Turner, after a long study of the problem of re- 
frigeration by means of liquid ammonia, had per- 
fected what one may describe briefly as an ice-mak- 
ing machine of great efficiency, of the smallest pos- 
sible size and the least possible weight. It could not 
be actually packed in one's dressing-bag, but short 
of that it was portable in the widest meaning of the 
word. The manufacture of ice by artificial means 
had always meant heavy engines in enormous build- 
ings. Turner's invention enabled one, with a trifling 
expenditure of money and trouble, to carry the in- 
estimable comforts of cool drinks and of healthful 
and fresh food everywhere. 

"This is no longer experimental?" inquired 
Charles Edward. " You can really do this? " 

" Yes," said Turner. 

" Then," his friend went on, " I gather that you 
have to all intents and purposes reclaimed and made 
habitable both the Sahara Desert and the infernal 
regions." 

" Perhaps even New York in August," suggested 
Lady Angela. 

" But what I don't understand," continued Charles 
Edward, *' is why, instead of conferring with Mr. 
Pierpont Morgan about the formation of enormous 
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stock companies in every civilized country, I find you 
coming down the Capitol steps with a dejected air, 
saying you're down on your luck. You ought to be, 
within fifteen or twenty minutes, the richest living 
man." 

The look of earnestness and efficiency which had 
been on Turner's face while he talked of science had 
changed to one of vagueness and uncertainty at the 
mere mention of commercial matters. In a second 
he had become a figure of impracticability. This, 
somehow, modified the dreadful feeling of ignorance 
which Charles Edward had been experiencing, and 
his fingers began to tingle with a desire to meddle 
in his friend's affairs. 

" Oh, I don't know ! " Turner was murmuring. 
^^ I don't understand anything about business, and 

I thought You see, my father was in the 

Army " 

"Yes, I see," said Lady Angela vaguely, but 
sympathetically. 

" I don't," put in Charles Edward ; " neither do 
you really, Angela. Gro on, old man ! " 

" Well," continued the inventor, ** there's so much 
talk now of this possible war of ours in Mexico and 
Central America — and, of course, it's hot there — 
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and I thought my invention would be so splendid 
for the Army. 

"Wonderful for field hospitals,'' said Lady An- 
gela. 

** Yes," assented Turner, brightening. " And so 
Pve been trying to sell the whole thing to the Grov- 
emment ; but it's no good." 

" Oh, well, of course, if it has anything to do with 

the War Office " began Lady Angela. At last 

the conversation had reached a point where, as an 
Englishwoman, she felt that she thoroughly under- 
stood it. 

" You mean to say," interrupted her husband, 
" that you offer to the Secretary of War an inven- 
tion which would be absolutely invaluable if we got 
into this Central American row, and he won't buy 
it? Why, this is nothing short of Anglomania on 
his part ! " 

He glanced at his wife — the remark had been of 
the kind which he knew English people prefer to 
make themselves ; then, as she gave no sign, he went 
on — 

**I don't understand. You must ask too much 
for it, don't you? " 

** I don't know," replied Turner doubtfully ; " I 
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tried to be businesslike, of course. It's very difficult 
to start manufacturing yourself. Still, I thought 
I had better not sell my patent altogether, s(#I 
offered to sell the Grovemment for five years 
the right to make my machine for the use of the 
Army, for " — and he hesitated — " for fifteen hun- 
dred dollars." 

" Businesslike ! " commented Charles Edward 
scornfully. " This, Angela, is the image of an in- 
ventor as you read of them. Do you wonder they 
die poor in garrets? Would it annoy you in the 
least, George Turner, if I told you that of all the 

blithering idiots, you are ? No, perhaps it 

might annoy you. Fifteen hundred! Fifteen thou- 
sand would be more like a price! Naturally, they 
wouldn't even suspect that anything they could get 
for fifteen hundred could be worth anything. The 
question of spending such a trifie just isn't a question 
at all when you're rich as the United States Grovem- 
ment. If your price were twenty times as high, they 
might think of it ; the papers might discuss it ; the 
public might become interested in it." 

" But people like getting things cheap," protested 
Lady Angela. 

"Do you yourself, my dear?" inquired her hus- 
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band. ** I have never seen you succeed. Suppose 
that a dressmaker should come to you and say that 
she could produce a gown equal to one of Faquin's 
for twenty-five dollars " 

^^ It's no good being absurd ; she couldn't do it. 
If she could, naturally she would charge the same 
dreadful price they do." 

" Your machine is worth fifteen thousand, isn-t 
it?" Charles Edward turned to the inventor. 

" Yes, I suppose it really is." 

" Then why," he went on, " when you only 
ask fifteen hundred, do you expect the War 
Department will ever think it equal to one of 
Faquin's? It's the same principle, you see." 

As a commercial theory, this will perhaps not bear 
examination ; but neither Turner nor Lady Angela 
was a pohtical economist, and Charles Edward, as 
he warmed to its development, was coming to believe 
it thoroughly. 

" You may take it from me " — and it appeared 
they must — " that if you offer a thing for less than 
its worth, no one will believe it is worth anything; 
no one will trust it ; no one will believe it is genuine. 
Why, I dare say I might go up to the Capitol and 
offer to every one who came along " 
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Charles Edward stopped with extraordinary 
abruptness and his eye gleamed. Lady Angela 
leaned forward. It was the moment she had learned 
to know, when an electric spark flashed and, as she 
described it in the most modem phraseology, her 
husband paused like a quivering automobile about to 
plunge forward at a terrific pace. The silence in 
which the three sat was eloquent of unknown possi- 
bilities. 

" We may consider it settled, then," said Charles 
Edward at length, and with the utmost calm, ^^ that 
to-morrow, upon the steps of the Capitol, I will pub- 
licly prove all that I have just been saying, and I 
trust, end in selling your invention to the War De- 
partment for a reasonable price." 

" Would you mind explaining? " asked Lady An- 
gela. 

" I think I should," replied Charles Edward 
slowly. 

For a moment there was a puzzled look on his 
wife's face. Then it cleared. 

" Ah ! I see," she said. " You want it to come to 
Mr. Turner as a surprise." 

"Why not to both of you?" was the polite in- 
quiry. 
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It was a suave and apparently harmless answer. 
To Turner, for example, it did not show how com- 
plete a revolution of custom in the Austin family was 
implied. They had always played games together; 
now some passing imp had prompted Charles Ed- 
ward to this policy of secrecy. This brief inter- 
change of question and answer was as near a quar- 
rel as he and Angela had ever come. Quarrel, how- 
ever, is an exaggerated term to employ, for Charles 
Edward regarded his wife with merely humourous 
and affectionate defiance, and Lady Angela looked 
not angry, but mischievous. 

" I should be sorry to discourage you, Mr. 
Turner," she said, " but I cannot possibly lead you 
to hope that Charles Edward will succeed in this or 
any other enterprise in which he has not my assist- 
ance." 

" I can only do my best," put in her husband, with 
an air of humility and moral earnestness. 

" You won't mind my talking about myself," con- 
tinued Lady Angela to Turner, in tones of singular 
sweetness. " And I'm sure you will not be surprised 
in these modem days to learn that I am a femme in- 
comprise. There are in me possibilities that no one, 
my husband least of all, understands or appreciates. 
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For example, if I choose to move in the matter, I 
feel quite capable of ruining his present plans, what- 
ever they may be." 

**What I have always so liked in women," re- 
marked Charles Edward, *^ is the sprightliness of 
their imaginations." 

A scientific mind, unless trained to the subject, is 
perhaps not well adapted to follow the Austins in 
all their moments. Turner's face expressed a certain 
mental confusion, and Charles Edward, noticing this, 
recollected his duties as a host. 

** At any rate," he said, " to return to the original 
subject — to-morrow, on the steps of the Capi- 
tol " 

"Would you mind mentioning the hour?" asked 
Lady Angela. " Mr. Turner and I will want to be 
there." 

" It would be," said Charles Edward, with engag- 
ing frankness, " a pity for you to miss it. At about 
eleven, I should say." 

At about eleven, a Western member, hurrying to 
an appointment for which he was already late, de- 
scended the steps of the Capitol two at a time. Half- 
way down he was stopped by a young gentleman 
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who had been standing contemplatively in the sun. 

*' I beg your pardon," began the stranger, in a 
tone at once confidential and confident, putting his 
hand upon the legislator's arm. 

** Fm sorry," broke in the Congressman, *^ but I 
canH give you a moment. If you want an interview, 
come to the Ebbitt House to-night about nine and 
ask for me." 

^ That would be delightful," said the young man. 
** But I don't know who you are." 

** Don't know who I am! Then why the dickois 
have you stopped me? " 

^ I wished to propose to you," was the response, 
'* that you should buy this five-dollar gold piece for 
a dollar." 

''As I live," said the Western member at last, 
after a stare of great intensity, ** you are a cool one. 
Sen your gold-brick to some hayseed from the 
prairies. Fm from California, where we make the 
metal.'' 

''It might be wortb menticming," said Charles 
Edward, " that this is a genuine piece and is worth 
five dollars." 

"Tliai lAy do you want to seD it to me for 
one?'* 
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Just to prove," was the answer, " that you 
wouldn't buy it when it was a real bargain. That's 
all," he continued, turning languidly away. " You'll 
hear more of this." 

Such incidents are not what one expects when 
leaving the Capitol. The Congressman gazed after 
the young man in astonishment and indecision. At 
the top of the steps, a good climb back in the hot 
Sim, stood a policeman. The legislator, remembering 
his appointment, decided that he would leave it to 
others to recapture this escaped lunatic. As he 
stepped into a tram, he turned and saw the unknown 
young gentleman address Hoffsted, of Pennsylvania, 
who is so strongly for a vigorous foreign policy. 

" Do you," asked Charles Edward suavely, " take 
any mterest in the Army?" 

" I do, sir," answered Mr. Hoffsted. 

"Then for the sake of the country I hope I may 
iSnd you more enterprising than the War Depart- 
ment. I can offer you this twenty-dollar gold piece 
for five dollars. Will you buy it?" 

" Do you take me for a fool? " 

" No ; naturally you wouldn't buy it at this price. 
You don't believe it's good. Neither do the people 
in the War Department." 
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** Have you been trying to sell twenty-dollar gold 
pieces to them for five dollars? " 

"Not exactly," said Charles Edward, "but a 
friend of mine has been doing what amounts to the 
same thing." 

People with strange crazes and curious manias are 
not unknown in Washington, but they are apt to be 
shabby and wild-looking. A young man with a clear, 
twinkling eye and a coat of the latest cut was a 
novelty. Mr. HofFsted could not decide whether this 
were an ordinary case of lunacy or not. 

"Is your friend as mad as you are?" he asked 
at last, surprised at himself for putting the questi(m 
so seriously. 

" There is more method in my madness. You stay 
and watch if you like. No one will buy from me." 

" Hi, there, Joe ! " shouted Mr. HofFsted, as if 
in response to this. A fat man with a red tuft on his 
chin turned and came towards them. " Here's a 
good thing for you, Joe," continued his friaid. 
•* Twenty dollars for five." 

The new-comer's comment was in almost too pic- 
turesque and extravagant language, yet the would- 
be salesman did not seem downcast. 

"Of course you won't, Mr. Joe," he said; and 
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then, turning to the Congressman from Pennsyl- 
vania, " no one will." 

^^ I will,'' said Mr. Hoffsted bluntly, as if with a 
sudden resolution. 

"No," said Charles Edward; "the offer doesn't 
remain open. The price is raised now, and gold 
pieces cost what they are worth. The War Depart- 
ment will have to pay my friend a bigger price also. 
Now you two say nothing and stay and see the fun. 
Hallo, there, gentlemen ! " he exclaimed, as two men 
in straw hats commenced the ascent of the steps. 

The story of the morning may be read to greatest 
advantage in the newspapers. As it is not uncommon, 
what is lost in authenticity is gained in picturesque- 
ness. The report in the New York DaUy Mail of how 
a young man had successfully offered a five-dollar 
gold piece for a dollar to five hundred and sixty-nine 
people can be read by any one with pleasure. And 
the version in the more conservative Evening Globe^ 
which gave twelve as the probable number, acted as 
a tonic corrective and enabled those who might care 
about it to guess that the truth lay somewhere be- 
tween these extremes, without especially detracting 
from any one's pleasure in the more generous narra- 
tive, if one may call it that. 
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But for one part of the morning's events nothing 
can serve the purpose of this story better than the 
actual fa^ts. At about eleven-fifteen, a young 
woman, dressed in a cream-coloured gown adorned 
with a considerable quantity of Irish lace, and wear- 
ing a hat enriched by many pink roses, trailed a 
somewhat negligent way up the Capitol steps, ac- 
companied by a gentleman who failed, at least in his 
attire, to do her complete justice. She paused for 
a moment near our hero, and was a witness of one of 
his unsuccessful attempts to induce a passer-by to 
accept his whimsical offer. Nothing happened to 
suggest that she had ever seen the strange young 
gentleman before ; but by dint of meditative smiling 
and idle tapping of the stone with her foot she appar- 
ently evolved some plan of action. With the utmost 
abruptness she turned to her companion. 

"Wait here for me, Mr. Turner. I shan't be 
long. And don't do anything in the meantime." 

She cast one glance — a mocking one it almost 
seemed — at Charles Edward, went down the steps 
with great speed, and in the twinkling of an eye was 
being rapidly whirled away in the motor-cab which 
had conveyed her to the Capitol. 

It speaks volumes for the merits of the automobile, 
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and perhaps not quite so much for the efficiency of 
the Washington police in enforcing the law against 
excessive speed, that within twenty-five minutes she 
returned. It speaks more for Lady Angela's 
strength of purpose, and yet more for her charm of 
manner, that within this time she could have accom- 
plished anything worth accomplishment. It is not 
the purpose of this narrative to disclose the secret 
influence which any young woman, however delight- 
ful, may have exercised upon a high official of the 
United States Government. It would not be good 
public policy. Moreover, it would be difficult — 
detailed information is lacking. One can put the 
reader in possession merely of such facts as are 
really public property. It has been ascertained that 
she drove straight to the Mint, and it is a significant 
fact that the night before, at dinner, chance had 
placed her next to a certain person — one cannot 
wisely be more definite than this — prominent In the 
administration of that institution. It would only be 
natural that he should have asked her to come and 
see the processes of coinage and the various curiosi- 
ties, in the shape of coins, good and bad aiid of all 
countries, on view in its museum. Twelve minutes 
and a half would not ordinarily be considered suf- 
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ficient for an inspection, but this space of time was as 
near as one can discover, as long as Lady Angela 
found it necessary or expedient to remain. 

When the automobile drew up for the second time 
at the foot of that long, white flight, a group of 
some fifteen persons was gathered about Charles 
Edward, who was engaged, apparently, in delivering 
an oration. The young gentl^nan's eye was one 
trained to observation, and it did not fail to notice 
his wife's second appearance, though his flow of 
eloquence did not appreciably abate. Was absenting 
herself, he wondered> all of Angela's revenge for his 
secrecy? It seemed commonplace; besides, the ad- 
venture had been really worth her seeing. Thirty- 
seven people, by actual count, had turned a cold 
shoulder to Fortune as impersonated by Charles Ed- 
ward. (If any reader doubt the probability of this 
statement, he has only to fill his pockets with gold 
coins and make a similar experiment for himself at 
the New York end of the Brooklyn Bridge.) Of 
course, luck had favoured Mr. Austin ; no millionaire 
and no madman, it was probable, had gone by. He 
now thought it as well to let a point well proved 
alone. So, having sent word by a willing bystander 
to the reporters in the Press-gallery that it was 
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hoped they could spare time to attend to a slight 
matter outside, he had started an impromptu ad- 
dress. Angela's advance he viewed with lurking sus- 
picion ; but one cannot stop to think of the possible 
mischief a wife may do, when one hopes to have one's 
words served up hot, so to speak, the next morning 
to five hundred million people. (The population of 
the country is considerably less than this, it is true, 
but the circulation claimed by even a few great 
American newspapers would easily reach such a 
figure.) 

** The time has unquestionably come," said Charles 
Edward, " to end this interesting experiment. It 
has been my privilege to prove satisfactorily a pro- 
found truth concerning hiunan nature. This is in 
itself a beautiful and admirable thing to have done. 
You will, I trust, let me go so far as that. The 
practical application, to which I shall shortly direct 
your attention, is equally important. I look to the 
American public, guided by the American Press, to 
right a crying wrong. But to take things in order 
" And Charles Edward told of the thirty- 
seven unsuccessful offers. 

"This story," remarked the representative of a 
metropolitan journal, " with care, can be made a 
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waim one. Only why — tell me why, was I up there 
with a debate on the Tariff while this show was going 
on here? Would you as soon as not," he asked 
Charles ''Edward, *Hry it on again, just to let me 
see the game? " 

** I might, I suppose," was the response, not too 
enthusiastically given. 

^ Well, here comes somebody, and she's a ^ corker,' 
too!" exclaimed the journalist, espying Lady An- 
gela and paying this prompt tribute in the vernacu- 
lar to her charm of appearance. 

It was manifestly the wish of his audience that 
Charles Edward should renew his offer to this inter- 
esting stranger. He could scarcely refuse, yet he 
felt somehow that Fate was placing him like a toy 
in his wife's hands. 

** Madam, I offer you a most unparalleled oppor- 
tunity " — " of behaving discreetly," he would have 
liked to say — ^ of purchasing a five-dollar gold 
piece for a dollar," he said instead. 

He went no further, for the young woman clasped 
her hands together in an apparent ecstasy of in- 
nocence and rapture. 

**0h, I should just love to!" she said. 

What Charles Edward said beneath his breath 
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was fortunately almost wholly inaudible. The crowd 
gathered round, the transfer of gold and silver was 
effected, and Lady Angela, carelessly dropping her 
prize into a kind of network purse she was carrying, 
turned as if to go. Meanwhile her husband had 
recovered something of his equiUbrium. Angela had 

made him fail, in a sense, and yet 

" I have not," he remarked to the representative of 
the metropolitan journal and to the crowd generally, 
" found the thirty-eighth misguided and foolish per- 
son. I have, instead " — and the speaker glowed 
at the thought of the personal and private gen- 
erosity of spirit he was displaying — ^** I have, 
instead, discovered for you a pearl among w(»nen. 
It would be my proposition that this lady be put 
at once in charge of the Department of War. 
Then no such unfortunate event as has recently 
taken place would be possible. If a valuable in- 
vention were offered to her at a low price, she 
would none the less perceive its value. Up and 
down these marble steps have passed this morning 
the rulers of the nation, but it has been reserved 
for this young woman — a foreigner, by her accent 
— to know a good thing, in the classic phrase, when 
she sees one." 
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Charles Edward was about to make clearer his 
allusions to the War Department. But the ingenu- 
ous creature with the network purse had opened it 
and was inquiring prettily, although she hesitated 
in a ladylike way at the slang phrase — 

" I hope it is a — a * good thing.' Is it? This 
looks very funny to me, somehow.'* 

Every one started. This, then, was the explana- 
tion of the young man's seeming madness. 

Lady Angela produced a gold piece and looked 
appealingly at the men around. Moved by chivalry, 
and by the love of sensation also, the representatives 
of the Press rushed forward to examine the coin. 
Charles Edward caught murmurings of " counter- 
feit," but he smiled rather scornfully. He had se- 
cured his supplies at the United States Treasury 
itself, and he could swear by patriotism that they 
were genuine. But the excitement in the little group 
around Lady Angela was rising. 

** It's a bad one, madam, if ever there was," said 
a reporter with red hair. 

" I think it's horrid of him," complained the yoimg 
woman, turning an accusing face upon Charles Ed- 
ward. **What ought I to do?" she asked of the 
red-haired gentleman who seemed so sympathetic. 
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" Arrest him, of course. It's a pretty way to do 
it — quite a novel idea; but we can't have people 
planting the stuff right on the Capitol's steps," and 
he bounded away towards the policeman at their top. 

"This is absurd," said Charles Edward, plung- 
ing a hand in his pocket and bringing out a handful 
of gold. ** Look at 'em, all of you, I ask you to ! 
They're all right!" 

" They may be," said Lady Angela plaintively ; 
" but look at this one." And she advanced, display- 
ing upon the palm of her hand a singularly pale and 
ansemic-looking coin. 

The young gentleman was visibly startled. 

" Yes, it does look a bit overtrained," he mut- 
tered. " I don't understand " 

At this point he was interrupted by a stalwart, 
blue-clad arm laid upon his own. It is not pleasant 
for the chronicler of Charles Edward to recount such 
a vi^lgar proceeding as his arrest. Such, however, 
is the curious efficiency of the law that it can take 
into custody a lively and original young gentleman 
as easily as if he were the most tiresome of criminals. 
One must content oneself with saying that Mr. Aus- 
tin bore himself perfectly and cast no more than a 
dignified word of reproach at Lady Angela. 
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Woman,'' he said solemnly, ^^ does it mean noth- 
ing to you that you are sending me to prison? " 

" I felt sure," she replied, " that it would have 
to happen sometime. Why not now, and get it over? 
Besides, we're not engaged anywhere for lunch." 

" But we are for dinner." 

" True," said Lady Angela languidly. " Well, I 
suppose I must get you out by then.^ 
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Charles Edward has a generous spirit, and he 
would be the first to admit that his wife's interven- 
tion had given to the whole aif air a publicity beyond 
anything to which his own unaided efforts could have 
attained. The story of the attempted sale of coins 
might indeed, to quote the metropolitan journalist, 
^^ have been made a warm one." But, humourous 
and whimsical though it was, it had not that solid 
sensationalism which in the end makes the strongest 
appeal to the American public. This Lady Angela 
had given it. It was a sheer delight to write the 
headlines — 

NBW YORK SOCIETY MAN 

PASSES COUNTEEFErr MONET 

> 

ea&l's dauohteb accuses husband 

of being blackleg 
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There had been no particularly interesting murder 
that day, so that one may say, without exaggerating, 
that the affair, even at this step, was the sensation of 
the moment the country over. As for Washington, 
especially in fashionable circles, it did nothing less 
than bolt its lunch and precipitate itself upon the 
dingy police-court, where it was understood that the 
examination was to be held. No other social function 
that afternoon stood the ghost of a chance of suc- 
cess. 

The procedure was perhaps a little informal ; the 
remarks of the prisoner were certainly so. Any one 
else would have incurred the heaviest penalties for 
contempt of court. To take things in order, evi- 
dence was first given that every gold coin found upon 
Mr. Austin's person at the time of his arrest was 
genuine. 

" Naturally,'* interpolated Charles Edward lightly, 
as though they were all at a pleasant, large party. 
" I hastily swallowed the thirty-three counterfeit 
ones which I had concealed upon me." 

Several people screamed " Silence ! " in fiercely 
official voices, just audible above the rippling of 
laughter; and then the appearance in the witness- 
box of Lady Angela, in a mauve costume of Parisian 
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origin, quieted the assemblage. Conjecture fastened 
its eager eyes, not only upon her frock, but upon her 
face, trying to read there the reason of her curious 
action in the matter. Since noon Charles Edward^s 
reputation for eccentricity had become common 
property.. A bet of some sort would have satis- 
factorily explained everything; but it was difficult 
to see why his wife — and it was supposed to be a 
happy marriage — should wish to put him in what 
might easily prove an awkward situation. To pass 
counterfeit money, even as a joke, is simply not a 
joke. Legal processes would act, though Charles 
Edward were thoughtless and* Lady Angela forgiv- 
ing. For a moment every one felt the gravity of the 
situation. Several women started a hunt for their 
handkerchiefs, and a kind of hysterical tremor passed 
over the court-room. 

Then, as if to ease the strain on every one, includ- 
ing the hostess of that evening's dinner-party, the 
witness, in the prettiest, most ladylike, and com- 
pletest way, broke down in her evidence. Yes, she 
had just admitted, she did buy a gold piece from 
her husband, paying him a silver dollar. 

" And he gave you this coin, now in the possession 
of the police? '* 
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** Well,** said Lady Angela, " that's just what, 
now I think of it, I can't be sure of at all. You see, 
I put it at once into this purse " ; and she held up 
the network article for inspection. " There were a 
good many other gold coins there; they may have 
got mixed up." 

^^ But you assumed at the time that you had the 
right one? " 

" I took out the one on top, and the next moment 
a gentleman with a red beard had taken it and my 
husband was arrested." 

^^ But you said nothing of this at the time." 

" Well, you see, we weren't lunching — I mean, I 
didn't suppose I could do anything until I got into 
court. You see, I am so easily confused " — which 
was not the impression Charles Edward was receiv- 
ing. 

" Do you usually carry much gold coin with you? 
Where do you suppose what you had came from? " 

" Oh," said Lady Angela, " I might have got it a 
week ago in New York." 

** As though she kept mcmey a week ! " muttered 
Charles Edward satirically to himself. 

"And you never remember noticing anything 
peculiar about any coin you received? " 
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" But isn't that just the object of counterfeit 
money," inquired Lady Angela, " that you shouldn't 
notice? At any rate, I never did," 

"Then you have no idea how you came to have 
this coin?" 

" I cannot possibly tell," replied Lady Angela, 
evading the question and the necessity of lying at 
one and the same moment. One gentleman, squeezed 
uncomfortably into a comer of the gallery, heaved 
a sigh of relief. The American public appreciates 
a joke — still, that an important official in a Grov- 
emment department should have lent any kind of 
aid to an escapade like the present one — fortunately 
he and we may let the matter lie where it is. 

It was evident Charles Edward must be acquitted, 
since there was no evidence against him. There it 
was; but the judge experienced a pardonable and 
human curiosity to know the reason of the prisoner's 
behaviour. 

" Let me tell you, then," cried' Charles Edward 
enthusiastically, and did so. An enunciation of the 
great moral truth, such a description of Turner's 
portable ice-machine as in the overheated atmosphere 
of the court-room moved every one, a picture of the 
horrors of war without the machine, and its happy 
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conclusion with it, and in peroration a ringing de- 
nunciation of the War Department and an appeal to 
the American people to buy Turner's patent at once 
and at an honourable price — all this he managed to 
pack into his brief oration. 

At first, it must be confessed, the incongruity and 
humour of the whole thing were what chiefly struck 
people. Then the representatives of the Press re- 
gained headway, as it were. Turner, being at hand, 
was interviewed at length. Then they descended 
upon the Secretary of War. Somewhat confused, 
that gentleman admitted that he had heard nothing 
of the Turner machine, that it was doubtless be- 
ing investigated by the proper authorities, that he 
would himself personally see that it was so investi- 
gated. 

" He had better," was, succinctly put, the edi- 
torial comment everywhere next day. Telegraphic 
news from the South was warlike, and the opponents 
of the Administration began to inquire in what con- 
dition the Army was likely to be found. Recent 
events had not encouraged them, so they said, to 
place much faith in the alertness of the Government. 
It was rumoured that cables from Paris had in- 
structed the French Ambassador to open negotia- 
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tions with Mr. Turner. There was a vigorous attack 
in the House of Representatives upon the clauses in 
the Appropriation Bill relating to the Army. 
Charles Edward's photograph appeared in sixteen 
illustrated weeklies and in two hundred and fifteen 
dailies. A leading merchant in New York put on 
sale the " Lady Austin Dust Cloak " and the pro- 
prietors of three patent breakfsist foods approached 
Charles Edward with propositions to manage their 
advertising. He could probably have gone on the 
stage or had a hair tonic named after him without 
the slightest difficulty. Amd on the fourth day the 
Department of War offered Turner $20,000 for his 
invention. 

Every cme, of course, now knows the value of the 
machine. It has become celebrated, even though the 
war in Central America never took place. Lady An- 
gela has apparently some kind of a theory that 
Charles Edward prevented it. And even if the 
enemy took fright at America's new equipment, she 
almost seems to forget that it was Turner who in- 
vented the refrigerator. Also, as Charles Edward 
generously says, if she had not behaved in a most 
unwifely way, they probably could never have bullied 
the United States Grovemment. Alone, he says, it is 
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probable that he could do little more than bring a 
second or third-rate Power to terms. Lady Angela, 
incidentally, he classes as first-rate. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE TSUTH ABOUT STEPHEN UOCTE 

rilHE truth about Stephen Locke and his works 
-■- has never been told^ but ahnost every conceiv- 
able thing which is not true has been alleged con- 
cerning him. He is already a legend ; and although 
it is only six or seven years ago that he flashed like 
a meteor across the literary horizon — the phrase 
would be justified in the most prosaic compositicxi — 
it would be for most people no more difficult now to 
authenticate the myth of Romulus and Remus than 
to guarantee a single one of the stories about this 
amazing writer. The only thing one could have been 
certain of was the four books themselves and the ex- 
traordinary excitement their appearance created. 
Even before the scandalous controversy over their 
authorship, the sales were large ; later on, copies had 
to be sold hot from the press, so to speak, and one 
printer, half-crazed by overwork, actually made an 
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unsuccessful attempt to drown himself from a pier- 
head in the East River. 

Of course, everybody knows all that until now 
could be known about the affair, for in these delight- 
ful days of culture and journalism everybody knows 
everything about literature. Still, it was some years 
ago, so perhaps it can do no harm to recapitulate. 
The books came out in the spring. No one had 
heard of Stephen Locke, and suddenly four stories 
by him were on sale at once — in four neat, blue 
volumes, with curious cabalistic devices in gold upon 
their covers. Whether any one of the novels by itself 
would have created a furore is a question upon which 
critics wrote himdreds of columns. It did not so 
much matter. It was just Mr. Locke's versatility 
which was his most astounding characteristic. One 
could understand how a hard-working young novelist 
might have written My Maryland, for, after all, 
there have been other sweet and refreshing tales of 
Colonial days. The Great American Novelists write 
them pretty often. But it was not easy to see how 
the same hand could have turned out that sparkling, 
cynical, and epigrammatic study of smart London 
Society, The Provocation of Lady Snagg, a book 
which, one is credibly informed, made Mr. Benson 
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sit up and Miss Fowler look to her laurels. And 
The Atheist. What can one say of that? In two 
continents another great novelist trembled on his 
pedestal. Then there was Btid Mrs. Beaver, the dar- 
ing book which awakened the slumbering soul in so 
many women, and whose heroine proved so triumph- 
antly that one may lead a thoroughly abandoned life 
from the highest and best of motives. The total 
effect was dazzling, and there was a sublime air of 
mastery in the way the unknown author had waited 
calmly until he was ready to give the public some- 
thing like a satisfactory view of his many-faceted 
genius. With him there had been no apologetic first 
book, followed by a timorous second. The compari- 
son to Pallas Athene springing full-armed from the 
head of Zeus was a simile somewhat overworked that 
spring. 

Naturally excitement was trebled when the con- 
troversy over the authorship started. At first people 
wondered who Stephen Locke was ; and afterwards, 
if one may put it that way, they wondered who he 
wasn't. With so many claimants in the field, public 
opinion paused, baffled, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
In the beginning, of course, it had been expected 
that' the author would soon emerge reluctantly, but 
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gracefully, from his obscurity. Indeed, Mrs. Fred 
Wilding remarked, with a sweetly mysterious smile, 
to Lady Wynche, who has. some pretensions to a rival 
salon in London, that Mr. Locke would probably be 
coming soon to one of her Fridays. " They all do," 
said she. After several claimants had appeared, 
there was really a rather impleasant little scene 
when Lady Wynche met Mrs. Fred and congratu- 
lated her upon having known the great author all 
the time. " Shall you," she inquired suavely, " take 
the Albert Hall on the Friday when he comes to 
you?" 

It may be imagined that the sleuth-hounds of the 
Press were unleashed in London and New York as 
well. The unfortunate publishers in both towns, who 
really seemed to know nothing, were driven nearly 
mad by interviewers, and leading novelists spent all 
their time answering telegrams and cablegrams, sent 
to them, reply prepaid, by newspapers from San 
Francisco to Paris. Every one's career was investi- 
gated. But from what seems almost crass stupidity, 
it occurred to no one to wonder what, during the past 
six months, Mr. Charles Edward Austin had been 
doing. 

Of course, Charles Edward is not a writer, nor 
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was he so well known then as he is now. Moreover, 
he had had his fair share of publicity less than a year 
before this time, when he married Lady Angela 
Famston, making the first Anglo-American alliance 
where it was the wife who had the title, and the hus- 
band the money. Perhaps the newspapers thought 
they had finished with him. Lady Angela is, how- 
ever, as is pretty well understood now, as amazing 
a person as her husband. " When I am a little 
mad," says Charles Edward, ^V Angela is always a 
little mad too, and in the most beautifully sympa- 
thetic way." The result is that since his marriage, 
whimsical exploits have not ceased to diversify and 
enliven his life. 

The beginning of this particular enterprise was 
an excellent small dinner at Sherry's. Somehow most 
of the stories concerning Charles Edward seem to 
commence with dinner. But when he eats, he talks; 
and when he talks, he thinks; and when he thinks, 
adventures happen. There were only three at the 
table. The Austins' guest was Lee Oliver, who was 
something or other in a publisher's office, and was 
just young enough and just fresh enough to his 
trade to like talking " shop " immensely. Neither 
his host nor his hostess was particularly literary; 
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still, on the other hand, they had nothing against 
letters. *^ Charles Edward and I are ignorant," 
confided Lady Angela to Oliver ; " but we are really 
quite intelligent, and I do want to know something 
about publishing." 

Young Oliver, whose impression of her was grow- 
ing momentarily more and more favourable, was only 
too glad to talk at her command on any subject she 
chose. There ensued consequently a literary con- 
versation of considerable length and of no great 
merit. It is only notable because it produced, in- 
directly, such extraordinary results. The merest 
summary of it must serve to indicate to the reader 
what carried them from an excellent mousse de jamr 
bon which followed the fish, on to coffee and liqueurs. 

Lady Angela expressed the hope that it was no 
longer possible for genius to die unpublished and 
unappreciated. Yoiuig Oliver somewhat epigram- 
matically pointed out the distinction between publi- 
cation and appreciation. A book, he thought, would 
always be accepted by some house, if you sent it 
around enough. But many clever young writers 
got little money for novels, and so little fame that 
in many cases they would probably be willing to 
give up the latter altogether for a decent pecuniary 
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return. Lady Angela felt this to be very hard, since 
fame was surely what — in the beginning, at least 
— every writer worth the name was working for. 
Charles Edward objected that it was probably be- 
cause the books weren't really good that they did not 
succeed. That, thought Oliver, was scarcely a fair 
statement of the case. The books were good, many 
of them; but there were nowadays so many books, 
and so many good books, that some of them never 
attracted attention. He was not prepared to say 
that a work of transcendent genius would' not force 
its way irresistibly. Most of the great successes, 
however, fell short of such a definition, and their 
vogue seemed largely the result of accident. The 
difficulty of the new author was to find some way of 
making a sharp, definite impression at the very out- 
set, to convince the public at once of his originality, 
his depth of thought, his wit, the excellence of his 
style, his versatility. 

" Versatility ? " interrupted Charles Edward. 
« Would that do? " 

" I suppose it would," replied Oliver. " But don't 
you see, you can't prove with your first novel that 
you are versatile. You have to wait until the third 
or fourth.'* 
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"You couldn't publish the four at once, I sup- 
pose? " said Lady Angela. 

" It's never been done." Lee Oliver, the experi- 
enced young publisher, laughed. 

" That's curious," commented his host, with an 
air which made Lady Angela, who knew his moods, 
look at him quickly. Never before had Charles Ed- 
ward's mind been applied to the problems of the pub- 
lishing trade, but there was already a gleam in his 
eye. It was soon apparent, however, that if any- 
thing were on foot it was not to be confided to Mr. 
Lee Oliver. So Lady Angela gracefully but swiftly 
brought the dinner to its natural close, and the Aus- 
tin automobile brougham was soon bearing its owners 
swiftly down Fifth Avenue. 

"Well, what is it?" Lady Angela plunged* at 
once in medias res. 

" Angela, wife of my bosom, I have an idea," was 
the answer elicited. 

" I knew it, Charles Edward. Tell me more." 

• ••••• ••• 

For the next portion of this story there is docu- 
mentary evidence of a sort. Within the next fort- 
night a small advertisement appeared in a New York 
literary paper stating that " International " wished 
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to purchase complete rights of a number of novels 
by new writers. Liberal terms were promised^ and 
letters were to be sent in care of the Excelsior Bank 
of New York, which was given as a reference to 
guarantee the good faith of ** International's " pro- 
posal. Later cm, Mr. John Vincent, the president 
of the institution, whose first wife had been an Aus- 
tin, was dragged into the Stephen Locke contro- 
versy, and even accused of being the celebrated 
author himself. But Mr. Vincent has had for years 
the reputation of being the most silent man in New 
York, and his powers did not fail in face of reporters. 
He could keep a secret; Charles Edward knew this. 
And an utterance of that young gentleman's con- 
cerning his wife may be quoted here. 

^^ Angela is not what I call a womanly woman," 
he had said once at a dinner, in a hush in the con- 
versation; and when he had sufficiently enjoyed the 
effect upon the company of this speech, which they 
thought unguarded and not meant to be overheard, 
he added : " I mean, because she can keep a secret.'* 

The safety of " International's " incognito was 
never in doubt. 

During the next six weeks New York found it 
extremely difficult to secure the Austins' presence at 
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any function. Night after night they apparently 
dined quietly tete-a-tete at home. The smart set took 
this domesticity rather ill, and one would-be caustic 
wit diagnosed the affliction as " recurring honey- 
moon.'' But no one knew that they passed the 
evenings in the library reading manuscripts, until 
Charles Edward expressed the haunting fear that his 
wife would become a thoroughly cultured' woman. 
Before this could happen, however, four budding 
authors were approached, and each, in consideration 
of a draft of the Excelsior Bank for $1,000, agreed 
to surrender every possible right he or she might 
have to the manuscript given in exchange. " In- 
ternational " was to be allowed to publish with 
any title and pseudonym he might choose, and the 
original authors pledged themselves to inviolable 
secrecy. Mr. Eric Langford, a bright young grad- 
uate of Cornell, where he had taken honours in Amer- 
ican history, made a step in his career by moving 
from Binghampton to New York, where he im- 
mediately spent $110 at a tailor's. Mrs. Baring- 
Waters, whom certain episodes in London had sent 
to New York for the winter, paid a few, a very few, 
of her debts, and hoped that in spite of the fact that 
she had not used real names in her novel, she had 
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administered a slap in the face to a lady or two 
across the Atlantic. Solon C. Atwater (he would 
never have " Mr." put on his cards) banked $1,000, 
and hoped that his work would advance the cause 
of liberal religious thought. Mrs. Miles Charles- 
worth, a wholly respectable lady who theoretically 
believed in a higher, looser life for women, ar- 
ranged to send her eldest boy to college. These 
names are absolutely to be reUed upon. These are 
the authors of the novels known respectively as My 
Marylandy The Provocation of Lady Snaggy The 
Atheist y and Bad Mrs. Beaver. The titles Charles 
Edward and Angela invented, while the name 
** Stephen Locke *' came to the latter in a dream. 

" I think, Angela," said Charles Edward, when 
they had proceeded thus far, " that Stephen Locke 
is a very great man." 

^^And I think, Charles Edward," she answered, 
^* that you are." 

Their marriage was unquestionably proving a 
success. 



The house of Harpleton and Co. was somewhat as- 
tonished when an unknown person, named Stephen 
Locke, wrote suggesting the publication of four 
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novels by him. The request caused some laughter, 
but it had, at any rate, the effect of gaining for the 
manuscripts immediate attention. Shortly after- 
wards, the Messrs. Harpleton wrote to say that they 
liked the stories, and would be glad ultimately to 
publish all of them, provided the first one brought 
out attained a reasonable degree of success. To this 
Mr. Locke sent a dignified refusal to consider any- 
thing except the simultaneous publication in Eng- 
land and America of all four novels. As to pecu- 
niary loss, the Excelsior Bank had instructions to 
guarantee the publishers against that, and Mr. 
Locke pointed out that, from a purely commercial 
point of view, an enormous amount of advertisement 
would be the result of so unusual a debut. How so 
ancient and conservative a house came to be influ- 
enced by any of these considerations is difficult to 
say, but Messrs. Harpleton did bring out the books. 
This is a matter of history; so, indeed, is the 
dividend declared to the stockholders at the end of 
that year. 

For six weeks the Austin family enjoyed vicari- 
ously the delights of authorship. Press cuttings 
were strewn about the library, and Lady Angela 
subscribed to all the literary and critical publica- 
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tions. Charles Edward once caught her talking at 
a dinner-party about " tendencies in art," and he 
began to fear that he should soon see her clad in a 
loose ^^ artistic " gown and heavily hung with bead 
chains. He might have risked even this, however, 
to secure the intoxication of literary success. It is 
pleasant to dwell on this period of unalloyed bliss, 
for anxieties later overtook our young hero in such 
numbers that it seems only simple justice that he 
should have had his time of happiness. 

It is to be feared that all this time neither of the 
inventors of Stephen Locke gave much thought to 
those who might be called the authors of the cele- 
brated author. On the other hand, the anonymous 
four thought of little else than the mysterious ** In- 
ternational." It would not suit the purpose of a 
narrative, which is meant to be, on the whole, light 
and pleasing, that any attempt should be made to 
depict the anger, the curiosity, and the other violent 
and low emotions which preyed upon them. " Inter- 
national" had not violated the agreement; neither 
must they, it was to be supposed. But human en- 
durance was stretched almost to the breaking-point. 
It was stretched a little farther when the works of 
Stephen Locke went into a fifteenth edition. Poor, 
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outraged nature could bear no more, and in rapid 
succession Charles Edward' had conveyed to him 
from the Excelsior Bank the following communica- 
tions : — 

" Deae Sm, — It is a most painful thing for me 
to have to write this letter. I realize that in a sense 
I have no right to appeal from the present situation. 
But it seems a terrible injustice that at the very be- 
ginning of my literary career I should be responsible 
for the greatest success of years without reaping 
from it either fortune or fame. I hope I am not con- 
ceited, but I presume you will agree with me that the 
picture of the wholesome, romantic life of our own 
Colonial days has interested the great American pub- 
lic more than the improper frivolities of London 
Society, the problems of atheism, or the hysterical 
maunderings of a degenerate heroine. In short, I 
feel that Stephen Locke is preeminently known as the 
author of My Maryland. I shall be willing to have 
you keep the great profits my work has made if I 
am allowed to declare my identity. May I hear from 
you? — Yours truly, •* Emc Langfoed." 

" Deae Sie, — I have no wish to cause trouble, 
which I know, of course, I should do if I disclosed 
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what I know of Stephoi Locke. And, reaUy, you are 
welcome to the fame of it; of course, I don't write 
professionally. But I should like some of the profits. 
In fact, at the present moment I must have some. 
I don't know what the authors of the other hocks 
mean to do. I gather, however, from the papers that 
The Provocation of Lady Snagg is the really im- 
portant volume, so I shall hope to hear from you at 
once. Otherwise, I shall take steps of one sort or 
another. 

^* I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

" MuBiEL Baeing-Watees." 

" Dear Snt, — I have no objection to your having 
the proper reward for your books; but as I have 
supplied the serious and thoughtful part of *your 
works,' I have certainly a right to a certain share 
— say, one-third of the royalties — and I ought 
to be acknowledged as your collaborator, shall 
we say? I am quite aware that this is an ethical 
rather than a legal claim. In any case, I shall ar- 
range for the announcement of my authorship. You 
may object that this is contrary to our agreement, 
but I am above such trifling considerations. Accord- 
ing to modem ethical teaching, the so-called sense of 
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honour has already worked infinite mischief in the 
world. 

" Yours very sincerely, 

** Solon B. Atwatee.*' 

" Dear Sie, — Upward and Onward^ the official 
journal of the Women's Emancipation Coterie, says 
of Bad Mrs. Beaver that it is * the most significant 
work of the decade/ and calls upon the author .* to 
speak again to women both by books and from the 
lecture-platform.' Now, I have another novel nearly 
ready, entitled Aphrodite Trivmpha/nU and a lecture 
prepared, called Helot Women. In order to obtain 
for these due publicity, I must be known as Stephen 
Locke. Shall I write to the papers, or will you? 

** Yours very truly, 
^* (Mes. Miles) Sadie A. Chaeleswoeth." 

*^ Poor dears ! " exclaimed Lady Angela, summing 
up in this phrase her views after reading the letters. 

** Yes," assented her husband. ** We don't seem 
to have thought of them much. Now we must do 
something. Meet them and talk it over, I suppose." 

"Here, at the house?" 

" Certainly not. Why should we give ourselves 
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away? My view would be that they should be met 
at midnight by a mysterious lady, heavily veiled — I 
can see you, Angela — who would conduct them to a 
yellow cab with — with ^' 

^* Green jalousies, perhaps," suggested Lady An- 
gela ; *^ I don't know just what they are, but I seem 
to have read of them scnnewhere." 

*^ Jalousies, yes. No, cabs don't have 'em, do 
they? But we might meet them in Jersey City. 
That's mysterious enough. I'm sure no one ever 
went there before for anything except to take a 
train." 

Eventually it was there, in a decrepit hotel called 
the Eagle^ that the meeting took place, in a dismal 
parlour furnished in the desolate manner of the 
'sixties. It was not at night, because Lady Angela 
thought this would make it difficult for Mrs. Charles- 
worth and Mrs. Baring-Waters. The June sun- 
light, streaming across a threadbare flowered carpet, 
brought out all the squalid gentility of the mise-en" 
scine^ and Charles Edward declared it as effective 
as a deserted cottage on the heath's edge or a rotting 
wharf by the riverside, only in a more modem, 
Henry James sort of way. It was an innocent self- 
deception, one of the small tricks by which he often 
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managed to give an air of picturesque romance to 
the most trite happenings. 

There was, however, nothing hackneyed in the 
present situation. Indeed, when the four authors 
entered, which, because they had caught the same 
ferry-boat, they did ahnost simultaneously, there was 
a look on their faces of determined unfriendliness, 
which seemed to promise that the conference would 
be rich in human emotion. 

" Are you," asked Mr. Atwater, somewhat acidly, 
" Mr. Locke? " 

« 

" We are all Mr. Locke," returned Charles Ed- 
ward blandly, with a smiling invitation to them to be 
seated. ^^ I am, if you like a name, Mr. Intema- 
ticmal." 

**And this lady?'* queried Mrs. Baring-Waters. 

" This," said Charles Edward, although he knew 
he should pay for it later, " is my typewriter. Miss 
Mamie Smith." 

** Do you realize " began Mr. Atwater. 

"Pardon me," interrupted the self-constituted 
chairman, " but I feel sure that if I am allowed to 
make a little speech at the very beginning, we shall 
all be more — more harmonious. I can at once clear 
away one great difficulty. I hope we may arrange 
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to distribute the profits of the books between you." 

" Ah ! " murmured Mrs. Baring-Waters. " I 
thought you would see it that way." 

** I did not," continued Charles Edward, ^^ go into 
this scheme for ccHnmercial reasons." 

" Neither did I write my novel for them, altiiough 
I am a poor man." Mr. Langford certainly looked 
very noble and literary in his low collar find simple 
black tie. ** Are we to take it that this offer is made 
to keep us silent when you come forward as the 
author of my — that is, our books?" 

** I have neither the wish nor the intention to an- 
nounce myself as Stephen Locke. As I didn't write 
the books, it would not seem to me quite honest." 

"Well, then, it's settled." Mrs. Charlesworth 
heaved a sigh of relief. " You don't announce your- 
self as Stephen Locke — then I do." 

" You, madam ! " broke in Mr. Atwater. ** Which 
book, might I ask you, did you write? You will, 
perhaps, be glad to know that it was I who wrote 
The Atheist:* 

" If you come to that," said Mrs. Baring-Waters 
sweetly, but distinctly, " The Provocation of Lady 
Snagg is mine." 

" That's what I said," the chairman protested. 
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" You are all Mr. Locke — the Messrs. Locke, if you 
prefer." 

^^ I gather that if one of you announces his author- 
ship, all the rest will, too," ventured Miss Mamie 
Smith. There appeared to be no doubt as to this. 

" It is, perhaps, useless to point out to you " — 
Charles Edward resumed his oration — " that you 
all made a bargain of your own free will, and now 
you want to sUp out of it. I leave all that aside, and 
I beg you to consider what you are planning to do. 
You are going to ruin the career of the most prom- 
ising young novelist of the day. The future is 
Stephen Locke's. To make him, you gave, it is to 
be presumed, your heart's blood, and I gave four 
thousand dollars. The result has been a name in 
literature and — let us touch upon it delicately — 
a considerable commercial asset. I have read in the 
newspapers that the sales of Mr. Locke's next book 
in advance of publication would be scHnething like 
fifty thousand copies. What do you propose to do? 
To make him a laughing-stock. To substitute for a 
name which is a household word in two continents, 
four wholly unknown names — pardon me if I put it 
brutally." 

Charles Edward warmed to his work. The fate 
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which threatened the beloved novelist almost gave 
him a choke in his vdce. 

** What you propose," he thundered at the some- 
what astonished four, ** is nothing short of murder, 
and I for one will be no party to the crime. I am 
willing to do anything else, but Stephai Locke must 
Uve.»» 

If oratory alone could have carried the day, 
Stephen Locke would now be an hcmoured and re- 
spected name " wherever the English tongue is 
known.'' At the moment Lady Angela was deter- 
mined that Charles Edward must embrace politics as 
a career. Even the four were a little cowed. It was 
Mr. Langford who finally broke the silence with his 
thoughtful tones. 

" What, then, do you propose? *• 

Charles Edward winged his way to earth. 

" There are several things you might do. Why 
not form a kind of syndicate and continue the 
name? '* 

"We could begin at once," said Mrs. Charles- 
worth, " with my Aphrodite Triumphant. It is, 
after all, women who read nowadays, and Mrs, 
Beaver stirred them." 

" I do not agree." Mr. Atwater was emphatic. 
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'^ I consider that nothing can ever interest the world 
as much as a treatment some way or other of re^ 
ligious belief and delusion." 

By this time Lady Angela had begun to take 
things a little more lightly. It would be indelicate 
to say that she entered the scrimmage; she inter- 
polatedy however, a remark of her own. 

"Yet surely the American public is at present 
taking the strongest interest in the romance of its 
own past." 

**You talk like a literary paper," muttered her 
husband, while " I agree entirely with Miss Smith," 
came promptly from the author of My Maryland, 

Lady Angela acknowledged this smilingly. 
Charles Edward scowled. 

** Perhaps," said he, " Mrs. Baring-Waters feels 
that she should lead off with her next book." 

*^ Dear me," observed that lady plaintively, ** I 
may never write another book. No one seems to 
understand that I am not a professional writer." 

" I am sure you misjudge those who have read 
your volume. They must surely see it," was Mrs. 
Charlesworth's amiable, womanly comment. 

The battle raged. Charles Edward suggested 
that if they could not agree to be Stephen Locke 
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jointly, they ought to allow the name to become the 
property of one of their nmnber. This threatened 
to cause an even more acrimonious discussion as to 
whose merits entitled him or her to the inheritance. 
Lady Angela hastily suggested drawing lots. This 
averted actual violence, but went no further than 
that. 

Charles Edward leapt to his feet. It was not often 
that the opportunity of making speeches came to 
him, and he meant to have a farewell burst of oratory. 
He spoke with ronarkable eloquence on the magni- 
tude of the crime about to be committed. Then he 
lamented the fate of Stephen Locke in a passage of 
great pathos, which brought tears to Lady Angela's 
eyes. Finally he stated, not without some pungency 
of expression, that he should do nothing whatever to 
corroborate any statements which his hearers might 
choose to make, and that he hoped, for his part, that 
no one would believe them. In order to avoid giving 
evidence, he should not pay Mr. Locke's royalties to 
them now, but should hold them as a trust fund, to 
be handed over when it seemed safe. Mr. Atwater 
interrupted at this point, but was suppressed with 
really astonishing firmness by the orator, who rather 
curtly dismissed his visitors. 
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^^ It was a beautiful flow of language, Charles Ed- 
ward," said his wife, when they were alone, " but I 
suppose it won't affect them at all." 

** Probably not," answered he gloomily — ** not if 
they have kept my letters as proof." 

" You may be sure the women haven't. Women 
don't keep important business letters ; only others." 

" Thank you, Angela. You are trying to comfort 
me even by defaming your own sex. It's very noble 
of you ; but Stephen Locke is done for, unless some 
special act of Providence thwarts these villains." 

Charles Edward's was only a fair statement of the 
situation. Yet he forgot that in the past the Grod- 
dess of Good Luck had been apt to interpose on his 
behalf. No prophetic sense warned him, nor, in- 
deed, did the events of the next ten days in any way 
justify hope. 

The four proceeded straight from the dilapidated 
Eagle in Jersey City to their writing-desks in the 
various parts of Greater New York and unveiled the 
truth. No adequate description of the result will 
be so much as attempted here. 

Any one who is sufficiently interested in Stephen 
Locke ought to look over the newspapers of that 
fortnight. The affair was the sensation of the mo- 
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ment. Moreover, it lent itself to imaginative treat- 
ment. Column after column of the most amazing 
stories was printed. From the confusion two facts 
stood out. First, no one had identified the mysteri- 
ous *^ International " and his companion of the 
Eagle. Second, a great number of people believed 
the claimants' story. It was thought unfortunate 
that neither Mrs. Charlesworth nor Mr. Langford 
had preserved " International's " letters, but that 
this did not invalidate their claim. It was considered 
that Stephen Locke was exploded, if one may use 
the expression. The unknown contriver of it all was 
complimented upon being as ingenious as he was 
dishonest. For no one for a moment doubted that 
he had meant ultimately to come forward and wear 
his borrowed laurels. The unfairness of this exas- 
perated Charles Edward, who had wanted nothing 
for himself and had worked with the real pcussion of 
the artist to create. Stephen Locke had heea his 
work, and Stephen Locke lay shattered at his feet. 
Nothing could compensate for that. He cudgelled 
his brains, and — figuratively, at least — Lady An- 
gela's, but to no result. Gloom brooded over the 
Austin household, and Charles Edward never re- 
flected that it is darkest just before the dawn. 
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The plot is now further complicated by the en- 
trance of Mr. Henry Esselbum. He is difficult to 
explain. Charles Edward considered him an inven- 
tion of Providence ; the inhabitants of Poughkeepsie 
had long called him a ^^ crank," and had known that 
he was devoured by unavailing literary ambition. 
At a tea given by an earnest Vassar student he let 
drop the tell-tale words. Taxed with them, he said 
he should prefer neither to affirm nor to deny that 
he was Stephen Locke, and the reporter from the 
local paper could obtain from him nothing beyond 
this diplomatic statement. But the representative 
of a great and sprightly metropolitan journal who 
saw him felt justified in printing an account of " the 
latest claimant of Stephen Locke's books." So far 
Mr. Esselbum would only admit vaguely that he had 
written one of the books, but in a week the admission 
was wrung from him that The Atheist was his work. 
The following morning the papera contained a com- 
municaticm from Mr. Atwater which exhausted the 
vocabulary of decent vituperation. Mr. Esselbum 
retorted by showing to the editor of the Book and 
Pen the original manuscript of at least half the 
novel. The remainder he had destroyed, and it was 
only by the merest chance that he had so much of it 
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as he produced. Mr. Atwater could not bring forth 
similar proof. He had nothing now but the letter 
from " International/' which, as the reporter from 
the Hawk reminded him, could have been written by 
any one who had been left five minutes alone with a 
typewriting machine. 

A lady residing in Madison, Wisconsin, next ad- 
mitted to the authorship of My Maryland and Bad 
Mrs. Beaver as well. Next week Mr. Dooley was 
forced to confess that he had written not only the 
novels of Stephen Locke, but the plays of Shakes- 
peare, Boswell's Life of Johnson, and East Lynne. 
By this time two continents rocked with laughter. 
It was asserted that candidates for Boston's police 
force were asked if they had written any of Stephen 
Locke's novels ; if so, " how many? " And the New 
York papers contained an account of a club about 
to be formed in Chicago composed entirely of au- 
thors of The Provocation of Lady Snagg. No one 
longer took the trouble to investigate anybody's 
claims. The whole thing had become a huge joke. 
Although, in the end, there were only eight com- 
petitors, the pretence was that the mania for being 
considered Stephen Locke was a kind of disease 
ravaging the country. 
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The original and authentic authors of the four 
novels were considered as much impostors as their 
later rivals, only cleverer in having been first in the 
field and in having plotted that their stories should 
agree. Early belief in one gifted and versatile 
creature revived, the fallen idol was placed again 
upon its pedestal, and Messrs. Harpleton and Co. 
put forth the twenty-third edition. 

The pleasure which Charles Edward and Lady 
Angela now took in life had become so great that 
they scarcely dared trust themselves in public. It 
was not safe for them to be present when the talk was 
of Stephen Locke; they almost bubbled over. 
Charles Edward felt that his hand was again upon 
the tiller. So, after a delightful evening, when he 
and Lady Angela, having begged off another en- 
gagement, dined alone and talked in the library till 
two in the morning, Mr. Locke broke silence and 
sent to the papers, through the medium of his pub- 
lishers, a letter. It breathed the serenest spirit and 
suggested that confidence in himself which had made 
him wait until he could appear in the full splendour 
of four voliunes. 
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It has not seemed dignified, pleasant, or neces- 
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sary," ran the communication, " to make any state- 
ment as to the validity of certain claims which have 
been put forward to the authorship of the books 
lately published with my name attached. For- 
tunately recent events have given the public ample 
opportunity to judge for itself the genuineness of 
such claims. I now write to ask that for the sake 
of every one concerned, and more especially the 
claimants themselves, discussion of the matter may 
cease. The novels must be judged on their own 
merits. It should be of no importance to any one 
that they happen to be written by 

" Yours most faithfully, 

" Stephen Locke.'* 

At the same time the four who had been at the 
" Eagle " conference received notes from " Inters 
national " stating that money amounting to $4,000 
was due each one of them, but that the payment 
was conditional on a cessation of the agitation. 
The agitation ceased. It is true that Mr. Eric 
Langford took his letter to show to the editor 
of the Book cmd Pen, which gentleman, instead of 
being interested in this sensational disclosure, 
frankly told his visitor that it seemed to him only 
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a fresh development in the ingenious plot which 
Mr. Langford and his friends had invented. So 
far as the Book and Pen was concerned, the incident 
was closed. Mr. Langford has a sensitive nature, 
ill-suited to bear rebuffs; for him also the incident 
was at an end. 

It remains only to hasten on to the closing episode 
of this literary drama, to the sad day when Charles 
Edward cuid Lady Angela buried Stephen Locke, a 
bleeding victim of their own hands. Even now their 
conscience is uneasy at times. And yet what else was 
possible? Circumstances had made it out of the ques- 
tion to apply to any of the four original sources of 
the great man's inspiration. Nor was any budding 
author likely to sell his work in reply to an advertise- 
ment of Mr. " International." It was impossible for 
Stephen Locke to cease writing; that would be too 
wild a flight for the public imagination. Lady An- 
gela purchased some admirable, large sheets of paper 
and told Charles Edward he must try himself. For 
two mornings he sat vacant-minded and staring at 
his desk. At the end of this time he had produced 
three lines of brilliant and epigrammatic dialogue, 
and declared that work thus ^^ chiselled to absolute 
perfection of form " must necessarily be of slow 
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growth. But his wife, though willing to admit that 
his genius, in Pater's phrase, burned ** with a hard, 
gemlike flame," felt that it would not do, and 
Charles Edward bounded from his desk to lunch like 
a galley-slave released. They accepted the inevit- 
able. That very afternoon a message went to the 
Messrs. Harpleton, saying that Stephen Locke was 
dead, and that his last wish had been that his incog- 
nito should be respected. No one could penetrate 
it, so it was respected, inevitably. Now for the first 
time the truth is out. This is the history, agreeable 
to fact, of Stephen Locke. The disclosure is im- 
portant, because Locke is, to quote the Book and 
PeUy " one of the most gifted and picturesque figures 
of the end of the nineteenth century." So also. Lady 
Angela would say, is Charles Edward. 
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A DISCIPLE OF FSINCE FLOBIZEL 

THOSE who are familiar with the New Arabian 
Nights will remember that the adventures of 
Prince Florizel of Bohemia took place, not in the 
capital city of his own land, but in the great town of 
London. Since this accomplished creature of Steven- 
son's imagination, who *' gained the affection of all 
classes by the seduction of his manners and by a 
well-considered generosity," was not far from being 
the ideal of Mr. Charles Edward Austin, it is not 
strange that the metropolis of Britain has always 
seemed to the young American a richer and more 
promising field for whimsical adventure than has 
ever New York. All through Charles Edward's 
career, romance — of his own special sort, of course 
— has followed close upon the wish for it ; so, natu- 
rally, London, if only because it is full of memories of 
the Prince of Bohemia, has yielded him a greater 
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harvest than has any city of America, though the 
soil of Manhattan has not, it is true, proved wholly 
sterile. 

A foreign town is perhaps, in any case, the best 
playground for those in quest of adv^iture. In the 
first place, it gives the casual stranger the great 
privilege of being incognito. Besides, one brings to 
it a feeling of holiday-making, a kind of readiness 
to celebrate the carnival which one never has at home. 
When one is confessedly in search of amusement, and 
free from the responsibilities of everyday life, one 
can gaily follow the will-o'-the-wisp of romance wher- 
ever it may lead. And adventure is an elusive thing, 
and must be captured the moment it flashes into view. 
The man who hesitates has lost it. 

This story begins with a conversation upon the 
possibilities of finding romance in modem life. It 
took place in a box at a London theatre, in which 
young Mr. Austin and a friend found themselves one 
June evening. The period is that which Charles Ed- 
ward is pleased to term his unregeneratc days, mean- 
ing by this the time before he was married. But the 
story is known to his wife, who says, with no appear- 
ance of being seriously annoyed at the thought, that 
she is convinced that should a similar occasion arise, 
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her husband would behave now exactly as he did then. 
This may almost be taken to mean that, on the whole, 
she thinks the story rather to Charles Edward's 
credit. It is as well to bear this in mind, otherwise 
there might be some who would judge his early 
career to have been rather too rakish and undis- 
ciplined. 

By the time the curtain had fallen on the second 
act of the adventures of a hero in doublet and hose, 
Mr. Austin had decided that it was a very dull play 
he was seeing. Admirers of the romantic drama 
may be surprised at this, yet the most impassioned 
of them must admit that there have been in the past 
few years at least one or two tiresome examples of 
the class. 

" This,'* said Charles Edward, " is not romance." 

" Perhaps not," replied Paul Cary ; " still, it's got 
something of the feeling. It's better than as though 
the hero wore a frock-coat, don't you think? " 

" Rubbish ! " said his friend decisively. ^* Evening 
dress and an opera hat are the costume of adventure, 
and London in this year of grace is far more roman- 
tic, to my mind, than Paris in the Middle Ages." 

" I don't think I see it in that way. What, for 
example, Charles Edward, would be your idea of an 
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adventure for to-night? If this were mediasval times, 
we might have our swords out three or four times on 
the way home. A lovely lady might signal to us 
from a lofty balcony " 

*^ Oh ! all the corresponding things could happen 
to-night. You remember the Stevenson story where 
a young man comes out of a London theatre. Near 
the entrance stands a neat little brougham with a 
coachman in sober blue livery. As the young man 
passes by, a small hand, gloved in white, makes the 
quietest gesture of beckoning to him, while he catches 
a glimpse of a lady in a white cloak, with a cloud of 
lace enveloping her head and partially concealing her 
face. Unhesitatingly the young man advances to the 
brougham, opens the door, and springs in. There, 
Paul — there's adventure for you ! " 

" Ah, well, if that's all ! It seems to me the sort 
of thing not unheard of, though perhaps sufficiently 
vulgar as an adventure. I dare say " 

" Pardon me, I don't mean that. If you notice 
the brougham, you will see a crest upon it, perhaps 
even a coronet." 

** Romance, then, I take it, consists in having a 
duchess fall in love with you at first sight." 

** She might not be a duchess, and she might not 
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fall in love. Of course, such a combination is one's 
wildest dream. But I don't feel one could count on 
either ducal rank or tender sentiment. She might 
be merely a lovely lady in distress — in desperate 
need of a gentleman to do something in her service. 
There's adventure. Talk of your romance in doublet 
and hose — I snap my fingers at it." 

** Come out into the lobby and smoke instead," 
suggested Paul. 

The two left the box, and the subject of modem 
romance was dropped for the sake of a discussion of 
the comparative merits of Egyptian and Turkish 
cigarettes. There is little of interest to record con- 
cerning the remainder of the time spent in the 
theatre. There was one more entr^acte — the usual 
entr^acte; two more acts of the play — the usual 
acts ; and the audience to look at — the usual audi- 
ence. The stalls presented the ordinary show of 
elaborately dressed heads, bare shoulders, and white 
shirt-fronts. The boxes contained no one of especial 
charm. Next the one which contained Charles Ed- 
ward and his friend sat a lady alone, but so far back 
in the shadow of the curtains that she could scarcely 
be called an object of interest. In the boxes opposite 
sat three stout, yellow-haired ladies dressed in pink, 
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accompanied by a black-bearded man, a Jew appar- 
ently, and nearer the stage two soldierly-looking 
young men and a fashicmable and frisky young 
matron. 

Bored by the play and uninterested in the audi- 
ence, the disciple of Prince Florizel welcomed the 
final fall of the curtain and the prospect of the cool 
night air outside. Lcmdon for the moment seemed 
dull to him; and as he and Paul Gary, putting on 
coats and hats, prepared to go forth, he reflected 
somewhat despondently that it is one thing to prattle 
glibly of the possibilities of adventure contained in a 
London evening, and another to discover in it even 
enough to prevent its being tiresome. He wondered 
whether on the whole there were not something in 
Paul Gary's view, and he almost longed for doublet 
and hose and mediaeval Paris. 

They sauntered forth upon the pavement, and then 
the unexpected happened. Near the entrance stood 
a neat little brougham with a coachman in sober blue 
livery. As Gharles Edward passed by, a small hand, 
gloved in white, made the quietest gesture of beckon- 
ing to him, while he caught a glimpse of a lady in a 
white cloak, with a cloud of lace enveloping her head 
and partially concealing her face. He advanced un- 
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hesitatingly to the carriage, opened the door, and 
sprang in; the coachman drove off swiftly in the 
direction of Trafalgar Square, and Paul Gary, as 
one in a dream, pursued his solitary course towards 
his hotel. Upon the door of the carriage he had 
noted a crest — he was not sure that it was not a 
coronet. 

The faintest perfume of violets filled the 
brougham. The lady was sitting as far in the cor- 
ner as she could retreat ; the lace still partially con- 
cealed her face, but Charles Edward in the gloom 
divined that it had charm. 

" I have told the coachman to drive to the Savoy. 
I want you to take me to supper. Is that the right 
place? ** 

" It is a good place, unless, perhaps, you prefer 
the Carlton." 

" Oh, I don't know. I never go to supper. I 
suppose you think me mad." 

** Supper is an essential meal," said Charles Ed- 
ward gravely. " I am sure you are right in begin- 
ning to have it, and I am enormously flattered that 
you inaugurate so charming a custom in my com- 
pany." 
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He took her hand, the hand that had beckoned to 
him. She gave a little gasp. 

'< Oh, dra't ! please don't ! " she pleaded. 

*' Ah^ chire Comtesse! " protested her ocMnpanion. 

He had let go her hand, and the lady had re- 
gained something of her composure. 

" Why do you call me that? *' 

^ I wcm't, if you prefer to be incognita even to me. 
And I apologize if you're a duchess." 

"You really don't know me?" 

" Dear lady, I haven't seen you yet ; the inside of 
a carriage is absurdly dark." 

" I was in the box next yours to-night," explained 
the stranger — "I overheard your conversation." 

" Ah ! " said Charles Edward, ** then do you love 
adventures, too? " 

^ I don't know," was the reply. " I never had 



one." 
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" Then you are a lovely lady in distress.^ 

** I don't know," came plaintively. ** I'm certainly 
in great trouble." 

" And I know you're lovely." 

" Please don't try to flirt with me." 

Not to flirt at such a moment was a course which 
had little besides eccentricity and unexpectedness to 
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recommend it. But these were both qualities in 
which Charles Edward dealt extensively, and so he 
endeavoured to obey his companion's order in a 
cheerful spirit. 

Owing to the unexampled swiftness with which the 
coachman in sober blue had threaded his way through 
the tangle of nocturnal traffic, the brougham already 
stood in the line of carriages waiting to discharge 
their occupcuits at the brightly illuminated entrance 
of the restaurant. Charles Edward was now enabled 
to see his companion more plainly. That she was a 
lady, he had not doubted from the beginning, but he 
had scarcely been prepared for the almost excessive 
refinement of her delicately cut features, for the high- 
bred pose of her head, nor for the troubled look in 
her dark blue eyes. Although his observation was 
discreet, it could not pass unnoticed, and the lady 
acknowledged it with a kind of wan and plaintive 
smile. 

Charles Edward withdrew his gaze. **Well, here 
we are," he said. The remark was commonplace, and 
unworthy of an admirer of the great Florizel, yet it 
produced upon his companion a sufficiently remark- 
able efifect. She peered out at the entrance and the 
staircase, up which was passing the gay freight of 
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the preceding carriages. It seemed as though only 
now, when the brougham stood at the very portico, 
did she realize where they were. A kind of nervous 
tremor passed over her, and she clasped her hands 
more tightly together as they lay in her lap. 

" Oh, I don't think I can face it ! I don't thmk I 
can," she said almost hysterically. 

" Perhaps you are right ; this place may be a 
little out of fashion. Shall we go to the Carlton.? ** 

The lady nodded, and Charles Edward, putting 
his head out of the window, offered to the splendidly 
gold-braided functionary who stood ready to op«i 
the carriage door the most terrible insult of that 
individual's experience, by asking him to direct the 
coachman to drive to a rival establishment. The 
brougham drove swiftly away, and the lady gasped. 

" Thank you, thank you. Let me think." 

If she thought, in the brief period of silence that 
followed, so did her companion. Charles Edward's 
reply to her agitated statement that she could not 
make experiment of the Savoy's supper he had tried 
to conceive in a spirit of high and subtle comedy. 
It was one of the rules of the game of fantastic 
adventure, as he understood it, never to be agitated, 
however amazing a turn events might take. And 
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agitated he was not. But that he was not ravaged 
by curiosity could not have been said with truth. 
Charles Edward could easily understand how a lovely 
lady in distress might swiftly decide to avail herself 
of the chivalrous aid which an unknown young gen- 
tleman in the next box was heard to say he was ready 
to offer to any of her sex. That to his mind seemed 
only the obvious thing to do — he had a rare gift 
for making the startlingly unconventional seem the 
obvious. But he was unable to see what distress 
other than hunger could be alleviated by supping 
with hundreds of others at either the Savoy or the 
Carlton. 

The brougham turned into Northumberland 
Avenue, and the lady broke the silence. 

^^ I have perhaps taken an unfair advantage of 
you." 

" Not as yet," replied Charles Edward lightly, 
*^ though I'm at your mercy." 

" We are," was the lady's solemn statement, 
" probably followed by detectives." 

"Ah! are we? " exclaimed her companion, feeling 
as he spoke that his tone betrayed too plainly the 
boyish delight which he could not stifle. 

^ I hope so, at least. I ought to tell you that this 
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may cause you great trouble and annoyance. I have 
no right to ask it of you. I acted foolishly — on the 
impulse of the moment. If you will stop the carriage 
now and get out, I believe you will run no risks. 
And I thank you a thousand times for the spirit in 
which you have met me." 

"You'll let me ask one question,'* his voice 
sounded serious : " You did say, did you not, that 
you were in great distress, and that I could help 
you?" 

"Yes. But it's a desperate way for me, and it 
may be an unpleasant one for you." 

This sounded, in an almost literal sense, like ad- 
venture with a vengeance. In a flashing second of 
thought, Charles Edward weighed the possibilities of 
what it could mean, and with one swift glance at the 
lady decided that at least it could be nothing un- 
worthy of a hero of modern romance. At this mo- 
ment the carriage drew up at the Carlton. 

" I really must have supper, you know," said he. 

The lady acknowledged the reappearance of the 
note of whimsical comedy by a faint smile, but she 
was still serious. 

" Thank you," she said. " You shall understand 
more before you commit yourself to anything beyond 
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supper." They had descended, and she put her hand 
upon his arm. 

" Now we must appear to enjoy each other's soci- 
ety.'* 

^^ That is not asking too much of me," said Charles 
Edward lightly. 

It is probable that not often, in that great white 
room which flushes pink towards midnight with the 
shaded lights of its supper-tables, has a young man 
spent a more pleasant hour than did Charles Edward 
with his fair incognita. Her vivacity, though he sus- 
pected it to be unusual with her, and the result of 
the excessive nervous strain which she was under- 
going, was nevertheless charming. They talked 
gaily of impersonal matters, and the lady, Charles 
Edward felt, was postponing so long as she dared 
any explanation of her conduct. 

" I ought to point oilt celebrities to you. It's the 
usual thing at supper," he said. " But there are 
two objections. One is that there probably aren't 
many here, and the other is that as I'm a stranger, 
I probably shouldn't know them if there were. But 
voe^re rather celebrities, I gather. At least, a good 
many people have been looking at you." 
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" I expected that," she replied nervously. ** I 
haven't dared to look. Don't let us talk about it. 
I'd rather hear about the others." 

Hamberfeld, the pianist, whom Charles Edward 
had met at Munich, was at a table not far off, and 
he waved a cheery greeting to his friend when the 
latter was pointing him out. The lady was mildly 
interested. 

Charles Edward gazed about the room. Suddenly, 
as sometimes happens in a crowded place, a long 
vista opened for an instant, and he caught a glimpse 
of a red-haired young woman at the very opposite 
end of the restaurant. 

"And, yes, there's Nancy Scott; you know the 
American actress, who has made such a hit at the 
Quadrant Theatre." 

His companion held her head a little higher and 
turned paler than before. 

" I should imagine the creature comes here or to 
the Savoy for supper every night." 

"Creature!" said Charles Edward. "Why, I 
know Miss Scott, and if ever there was " 

" Doubtless," interrupted the lady, " you will see 
my husband sitting next to her." 

It is not the thing to do at table, but Charles Ed- 
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ward leapt to his feet and gazed in the direction in 
which he espied Miss Scott. 

" The man with the small blond moustache? But 
I know him. I met him at tea at Miss Scott's only 
the other day. Then you are Lady Holbrooke?" 
He resumed his seat. 

" I am a very unhappy woman." 

" You had better tell me something about it, 
hadn't you? " said Charles Edward gently. " I will 
try to understand." 

** I have embarked on such a career of madness 
to-night that I may as well give you my confidence," 
said the lady. And she told her story. But since a 
lady still in agitation is not always the person best 
able to set forth a tale coherently and clearly, it 
may be permissible to give, more succinctly than 
Lady Holbrooke was able to do, the history which 
had led up to her present quarrel with her husband. 

It was in a way no surprise to Charles Edward to 
find that the woman who had, in an impulse resulting 
from a condition of overwrought nerves, plunged 
into a mad and fantastic escapade was essentially 
the last person one would have thought capable of 
such an action. It was a fresh proof of the fact that 
it is only the conventional who can be really uncon- 
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ventional. Lady Holbrooke, a Puritan by nature, 
and a lover of all the refinements and delicacies of 
good form, had married a man whom one would like 
to call a Bohemian if the word had not of late years 
been cheapened beyond all hope of salvation. The 
marriage had been a love-match, and this fact had at 
first kept in the background all their differences of 
taste and disposition. A six months' honeymoon had 
been spent abroad, and when they returned to Eng^ 
land, they had gone straight to the country. Lady 
Holbrooke's love of rural peace and calm, and her 
distaste for London and its whirl of worldly gaieties, 
had been intensified' by the coming of a child. Lord 
Holbrooke, on the contrary, had for London some- 
thing of the feeling which the houlevardier has for 
the asphalt of Paris ; and when country life had pro- 
duced upon his health its due tonic and invigorating 
effects, he longed to feel the pavement of Piccadilly 
once more beneath his feet, and to mix in the amazing 
and miscellaneous society which was his acquaint- 
ance. At first Lady Holbrooke had occasionally ac- 
companied her husband to town, but she had foimd 
it beyond her powers to make even a pretence of 
enjoying herself. Charles Edward could see how, 
with all her charm and intelligence, she was a slave, 
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though half unconscious of her servitude, to all the 
rigid, narrow, old-fashioned, social prejudices in 
which she had been reared. She could never go with 
her husband more than a third of the way into his 
various " Bohemian " sets. Where she liked Tom, 
she would hate Dick and Harry, and with their 
female counterparts she was even more distant and 
suspicious. At this period Charles Edward's knowl- 
edge of the world was not of the completest, yet he 
felt that the society into which Lord Holbrooke 
wished to lead his wife was only mildly unconven- 
tional, and was always respectable. This was the 
more evident to him when it appeared that all the 
differences of opinion in the family had at last crys- 
tallized into the question of what their relations 
should be with Miss Nancy Scott. 

Lady Holbrooke did not know Miss Scott, and 
refused' to. Her husband had made Nancy's ac- 
quaintance at a time when his wife had declined to 
leave Brookestede. The child had died young, and 
its mother had clung despairingly to the lonely life 
she had chosen to lead. Charles Edward divined the 
attempts which her husband had made to distract the 
current of her thoughts, and, curiously enough, he 
divined also that Lord Holbrooke admired and deeply 
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loved his wife. But he also guessed — and the light 
touch with which conversation that afternoon at Miss 
Scott's had been managed helped him to comprehen- 
sion — how the continual strain of a quiet life at 
Brookestede was more than the companionship-loving 
Earl could bear. If his wife would make no attempt 
to enjoy London, in the end he must try to do so 
without her. This wounded Lady Holbrooke, and the 
result was that, day by day and little by Httle, the 
pair had accentuated those differences of tempera- 
ment which at last threatened to destroy altogether 
the very real and deep bond of affection which had 
originally made the match. 

Not all of this did Lady Holbrooke put into words, 
but Charles Edward, whose sympathetic comprehen- 
sion was very quick and lively, seemed to see it thus. 
As to the definite question of Miss Nancy Scott she 
was more precise. Even to the quiet of Brookestede 
had female friends of hers managed to carry the tale 
of Miss Scott's brilliant career and of the constant 
presence of Lord Holbrooke in her train. Marital 
difficulties in high life, as well as in low, are apt to 
be discussed with some prolixity, but the encounters 
between the Earl and Countess may, perhaps, be 
summarized. 
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** I cannot allow you to make yourself absolutely 
notorious in London with an actress/' would be the 
lady's suggestion, put concisely. 

" If you mean that I'm in love with her, it's not 
so." 

** Humph ! I know what actresses are." 

"Do you?" sarcastically from Lord Holbrooke. 
**You have the ideas of your father, who read an 
occasional French novel on the sly and never left the 
Athensum Club when he was in London. Ah! nous 
avons change tout celh. Miss Scott is in every sense 
a lady, and her reputation is beyond reproach." 

" I should not be taken in by her." 

"You would like her enormously. Above all 
things, I wish that you and she might be friends. 
She is the one person who could thoroughly recon- 
cile you to what you call my * low Bohemian life ' in 
London." 

As might have been expected, Lady Holbrooke's 
reply to this was a reiteration, with embellishments, 
of the claim to know what actresses are and the added 
statement that the proffered introduction to Miss 
Scott was nothing short of an insult. When quar- 
rels have been several times repeated, they tend to 
become more acrimonious, if only from a desire on 
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the part of the c(»nbatants to avoid monotony. The 
discussions at Brookestede rose to a pitch when Lady 
Holbrooke began to talk rather wildly about divorce. 

" It is out of the question," protested her husband. 
** You can't charge me with cruelty, and, as a matter 
of fact, you can't charge me with any other offence." 

The predicament thus presented to her view gave 
the final twist to Lady Holbrooke's quivering nerves. 
This was the morning of the very day when this nar- 
rative began. She could not divorce her husband. 
He laughingly assured her that he would not divorce 
her, and that he could not if he would. His laughter 
jangled in her ears, and, white-hot with rage, to her 
own astonishment, almost as much as to his, she 
found herself telling her husband that he should have 
evidence which would force him to divorce her within 
twenty-four hours. 

^^ Laws are foolishly arranged," she said to 
Charles Edward as the coffee came, "but one finds 
a way through them sometimes. I went to the play 
to-night without a ghost of an idea. Now I want you 
to drive me to your rooms. Perhaps you could give 
me a cigarette — I smoke sometimes, but not in pub- 
lic; and we could talk for a half-hour. That's all. 
I think you understand, and you are a gentleman." 
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** Yes, I think so," said her companion gently, 

" and I underitand. But . " and he hesitated, 

** how are you to make sure that Lord Holbrooke 
is to know where you have gone? " 

" I thought it all out,*' she answered, " and I sent 
word to a detective agency this morning that I was 
to be watched to-night." 

*' You sent word? " 

" Well, of course, I signed my husband's name." 

The situation was not lacking in piquancy, Charles 
Edward felt. But he also felt that it was not the 
part of a hero of fantastic adventure to act in any 
comedy without himself rearranging it somewhat and 
playing therein the role of a minor Providence. Lady 
Holbrooke's confidences had put him in possession of 
half the materials for his plot. The singular chance 
that fie knew Miss Nancy Scott gave him the other 
half, for he felt that it helped him to understand 
better than most people could the rights and wrongs 
of the Holbrooke quarrel. 

The society of exquisitely beautiful actresses, so 
far as he had been able to secure it, had never been 
in any way distasteful to Charles Edward. But the 
privilege of knowing Miss Scott, of having known 
her for several years, of knowing her well enough to 
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call her Nancy, was to him an excepticmal pleasure, 
a joy quite apart. She is one of the most delightful 
young wcHnen of two continents — no, of three, for 
she once went to Cairo in the spring. Her unaffected 
frankness, her spontaneous gaiety, her delightful 
appearance, and her very genuine talent should be 
a permanent element in the national pride of her 
country. Her characteristically American capacity 
for friendship for men, which refuses to end in an 
arrangement for marriage, has been, perhaps, a 
source of less universal satisfaction. Rumour did 
not fail to add young Mr. Austin's name to the inter- 
national list of disappointed suitors. It is not neces- 
sary for the moment to investigate this story. It is 
sufficient to know that Charles Edward felt himself a 
competent judge of what her feelings for Lord Hol- 
brooke were. He had seen them together once, and 
he had recognized in Nancy the signs of friendliness 
of the most unmixed type. At least, Lady Hol- 
brooke's story, it may be taken, had not in any way 
affected his liking for Miss Scott, because, while his 
compcmion secured her coat from the cloak room, 
he sent a hurriedly pencilled note to the American 
actress, whose party still lingered at their table, so 
far to one end of the room that they had apparently 
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not observed the hero of this tale nor his guests. 

Lady Holbrooke's story had to a certain extent 
quenched the gaiety with which supper began. She 
and Charles Edward drove away in the cool night air 
with more subdued spirits than they had upon arriv- 
ing. Perhaps the hansom lacked the romantic at- 
mosphere of the brougham — this had been dismissed 
when they alighted at the Carlton. Perhaps, now 
that adventure was becoming more adventurous, the 
lady's courage faltered. Or perhaps it was that 
silence on the part of the gentleman was only the 
calm which, as is so well known to his friends, is apt 
to precede a peculiarly pyrotechnic outburst of 
" Charles-Edwardism.'* 

The hansom stopped two-thirds of the way up the 
slope with which Piccadilly leads you to Hyde Park 
comer. The amazing luck which had attended 
Charles Edward throughout life had provided him, 
arriving at the most crowded moment of the Season, 
with rooms which had a balcony looking upon the 
Green Park. The situation is one which would recon- 
cile most people to a permanent existence in London ; 
and as Charles Edward, upon entering, flung open 
the windows, and Lady Holbrooke saw the waving 
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trees and the long stretch of greensward falling 
away towards the Mall, agitated though she was, 
she could not repress an exclamation of delight. But 
contemplation of the beauties of Nature had had 
little time allotted to it in the schedule of events 
which Charles Edward had drawn up in his mind. 
He offered his guest a chair. 

" Here is the celebrated cigarette I was to offer 
you," he said, ^^ and a match. And now I mean to 
have the half -hour's talk — that is, if there is time," 
he added, half to himself, and looking at his watch. 

" Remember," he continued, " that I have promised 
to behave. You can bind me hand and foot, if you 
like, but I won't be gagged. What I have to say, 
you must listen to." 

" I owe you that," said the lady. 

" I don't know whether or not you believe in — 
well, I won't frighten you — in strong liking at first 
sight. The purest chance — or Fate, perhaps — 
brought us together. But it brought us together 
that I might •*-- yes, I will say it — that I might 
love you." 

Lady Holbrooke grew rigid in her chair, and her 
eyes blazed out of a face paler than before. 

" Oh ! bind me if you like," said Charles Edward, 
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with a smile and a deprecating movement of his 
hands, " only listen to me. If you have the courage 
for this adventure to-night, have you not enough 
courage for more than this? Do you know what the 
Italian lakes are like in June? Let's go there to- 
morrow.'' 

" You have not understood. I am sorry. Will 
you kindly let me go? " Lady Holbrooke rose to her 
feet. 

" No," said Charles Edward, without moving from 
where he stood ; " not yet. The suggestion frightens 
you. You are afraid of the world's judgment. You 
hesitate to become an outcast from society." 

It was not the usual way in which a lover describes 
to the object of his affections the results of yielding 
to a grand passion, yet the young man continued — 

" In the eyes of the world, what I propose is no 
worse than this." 

" Oh, yes, yes," said Lady Holbrooke, yet not 
wholly in a tone of conviction. 

" Certainly. Come here, where you can look out 
of the window. You see that man leaning against 
the park railings? There's your detective. What 
story will he tell? Of course, I shall swear that I 
have known you for a long time, but they can dis- 
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prove that. You will be shown to have met a per- 
fectly strange young man at the theatre and gone 
to his rooms. What I propose — a deep love, a 
great passion — would ahnost justify you in the 
eyes of the world. You hesitate to take it, yet you 
involve yourself in what can only seem an intrigue 
of the most squalid and vulgar sort." 

** This is infamous — it is unworthy ! How can 
you put it to me this way now — now '* 
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^ Now that it is too late, do you mean? 

*^ Yes," said the lady, sinking into a chair. 

** You must understand why. Because I think 
you could come to love me." 

Lady Holbrooke shrugged her shoulders. 

" Why not? " continued Charles Edward. " You 
don't love your husband." 

The poor lady rested her head wearily on the high 
stuffed side of her chair. A tear or two started 
slowly down her cheek, and in a confused way she 
searched for a handkerchief. For a moment the 
young man hesitated, as though it were cruel to go 
on, and then, as if he must go through with it, con- 
tinued — 

" You don't love him. You can't ever have cared 
much for him, when you seized on such a pretext as 
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Nancy Scott for a separation. I know her. I give 
you my word of honour she is a lady every inch of 
her, and as straight as a string. There couldn't 
ever have been anything between her and your hus- 
band. But, thank Heaven! you thought so, for 
otherwise I should have no hope." 

Lady Holbrooke was quietly weeping now. 
Charles Edward took a step forward and broke his 
word of honour. He touched her arm. 

" Could you not care for me a little? *' he asked. 

She sprang to her feet and shook him off. 

** Certainly not ! " she said fiercely ; " there's only 
one man in the world I love." 

*^ And that's your husband," said Charles Edward. 
" You had better go back to him." 

^' How can I now? " she cried, fierceness again all 
gone. " Oh! how can I? " 

Charles Edward said nothing. Lady Holbrooke 
was weeping again, with her head plunged into the 
cushions of a sofa. For a minute or two there was 
no soimd except the occasional clatter of a cab 
horse going by in Piccadilly. Then one came along 
which stopped, apparently just in front of the house, 
and in a moment the door-bell sounded, pulled by a 
vigorous hand. Lady Holbrooke started up. 
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Wliat is that? " she asked. 

" That,'* said Charles Edward, " is Miss Nancy 
Scott and Lord Holbrooke. I sent her a note asking 
her to bring him on here. I thought that perhaps 
after our half-hour's talk you would like to see him. 
You can easily explain how you and I thought it 
would be fun to give him this surprise. And, of 
course, you've known me for a long time." 

" Then you — you " began the lady, smiling 

through the tears she was hastening to wipe away. 

^^ I what? " asked Charles Edward, with almost a 
chuckle. 

" You didn't mean " 

" No ; I didn't mean any of it. Except that, of 
course I do think you're a dear." 

" That's what you are," exclaimed Lady Hol- 
brooke, and darting forward with a sudden impulsive 
movement, she kissed Charles Edward on the cheek, 
to that youth's utter amazement and, indeed, before 
he realized very clearly what was happening. 

" There," she said, " now I am compromised. But 
you needn't say anything about it." 

The voices of Lord Holbrooke and Miss Scott were 
now heard as they started to mount the second flight 
of stairs. 
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^^ Remember," said Charles Edward, ''that I ex- 
tremely want to talk to Miss Scott upon the balcony, 
and that I should like to be chaperoned from this 
room." 

"We won't disturb you," promised the lady, 
radiant now, ** and you mustn't disturb us. I shall 
have so much to say to Greoffrey." 

What Lady Holbrooke thought of her young 
American friend might have been gathered most 
easily ten days after the events above described, when 
he and Miss Scott, with some others, made up a 
week-end party at Brookestede. The hostess 
thought she had reason to suppose that Charles Ed- 
ward had proposed, and in vain, to the adorable 
Nancy. She undertook to plead his cause with the 
young woman. 

" Yes," answered Miss Scott, " all you say of him, 
and more, is true. I like him awfully. But I'm not 
a marrying woman — not even a f aUing-in-love 
woman, I'm afraid." 

** Oh ! " said her hostess in tones of one who could 
imagine no real happiness unless one were a woman 
of both these kinds. 

" Besides," continued Miss Scott, in a vein of 
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banter which Lady Holbrooke was beginniiig to find 
comprehensible, ** if I were susceptible, I should be 
in love with Lord Holbrooke.'* 

*' Oh ! I know there is no one like Greoff rey," said 
that gentleman's wife, beaming ; ** but Mr. Austin 
is wonderful." 

*^ He's more than that," said Nancy, with the air 
of summing up the matter, ** he is Charles Edward." 
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CHAPTER VI 

WITHOUT BEHEABSAI/ 

THIS 18 not a love story ; yet if Miss Nancy Scott 
had been willing to accept Mr. Charles Edward 
Austin, it would never have happened. Young men 
are in the habit of saying, when Miss Scott rejects 
them, that their lives are for ever changed ; but the 
immediate consequences have not usually been par- 
ticularly interesting. And, indeed, if one is to ad- 
here strictly to the truth, it must be admitted that 
none of Charles Edward's first fourteen proposals led 
to anything startling or adventurous. He himself 
said at the time that the habit was growing duller as 
it grew more confirmed, and that he sometimes felt 
a change was needed. Either he must be accepted or 
he must stop proposing. However, it was at that 
period what one might almost call a point of hon- 
our with young men of fashion to be suitors for the 
hand of Miss Scott, and Charles Edward said that 
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he preserved at least that remnant of respect for the 
conventions of life. 

The fifteenth proposal, as well as several of those 
immediately preceding it, took place in England, 
where the young actress was spending the holidays 
which she had earned by a long forty weeks' tour 
over the United States. Charles Edward was in Lon- 
don for a few days, on his way from America to join 
his mother at Carlsbad, and he was not wasting his 
time. One result, at least, had been an invitation 
for the week-end in a house in Kent to which Miss 
Scott was going. It was a kind of unwritten law or 
custom at the time that when one invited Nancy, one 
also invited whoever at the moment was by way of 
proposing most often to her. Charles Edward owed 
his Saturday to Monday to his temporary numerical 
excellence, and the old-fashioned garden in which the 
tea-table was laid one Saturday afternoon, just out 
of the sun, and by the trailing skirts of a copper 
beech, was delightful enough to make one believe 
that his reward was in itself sufficient. But Charles 
Edward was a prey to disappointment, and in char- 
acteristic fashion he precipitated a discussion of the 
whole affair while he munched a currant bun. 

*^ It seems to me ridiculous,'' he said to the as- 
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CHARLES EDWARD 

sembled party with a detached air, *^that Nancy 
will not marry me." 

** I don't see why I should," protested that young 
woman, too busy with tea to be anything but concise. 

*^ Of course, I can see he has many virtues," began 
their hostess. 

** Oh, surely we needn't discuss them ! " broke in 
Charles Edward ; ** I admit them. The thing to 
talk of is Miss Nancy Scott's faults. Now, to my 
mind, her greatest fault is " 

" That she doesn't fall in love with you, I sup- 
pose.^ " interpolated their hostess. 

" Precisely," said Charles Edward. 

"My greatest fault is, perhaps, that," said the 
young woman under discussion ; " but the next great- 
est is that I am interested in my career, that I love 
my profession, and that I wouldn't give up acting 
for any man I've yet seen." 

" But if you married me, you wouldn't need to 
give it up. That is, not altogether; you could al- 
ways go back to it for a flyer now and then — that's 
easy enough." 

" Pardon me " began a young gentleman in 

grey flannels. Then for at least half an hour he and 
Miss Scott, growing more excited as they talked, ex- 
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plained to Charles Edward how laborious and exact- 
ing was the career of acting. You couldn't '^ go 
back to it for a flyer " it appeared. It was with the 
extremest difficulty you could in the beginning get 
any parts to play. And even when you had some 
success, you must keep constantly before the public, 
or you were forgotten. Every word that they said 
was true, as the reader knows. One may add, as 
Charles Edward knew. But there were special cir- 
cumstances which modified his public attitude and 
undoubtedly caused him to adopt a tone of bravado 
not usual with him. The young gentleman in grey 
was an actor, or, to be more exact, what is commonly 
termed a promising young actor. This meant that 
he had a gentlemanly appearance, agreeable manners 
and, to judge from his conversation, considerable 
difficulty in getting such engagements as pleased him. 
And an additional fact of importance was that, hav- 
ing made Miss Scott's acquaintance, he was behaving 
in the usual way. It is not probable he had at this 
period made more than his fourth proposal; still, it 
is not difficult to understand that the inevitable 
rivalry of male creatures lent a note of acrimony to 
Charles Edward's remarks. 

In short," said Mr. Austin, ** I feel that you 
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exaggerate. I believe that I could go on the stage 
at once. And I believe that one could get an engage- 
ment in almost any company he liked if he knew how 
to ask for it.'* 

^*You might try," said the young gentleman in 
grey. 

I will," said Charles Edward. 
By the strangest chance, Henry Trevelyan is 
playing for this one night at Chatham. His com- 
pany is fairly difficult to get into. You might take 
a train over after dinner and get an engagement in 
it." 

« I will," said Charles Edward. 

He rose and took Miss Scott's cup from her. 
Then having disposed of it, he sat down next to her. 

** You'll never do it, you know! " she said. 

"What will you bet?" 

" What you like." 

" You know what I want," said Charles Edward, 
lowering his voice. 

Miss Scott looked at him. It is not right that a 
girl who does not intend to marry should have such 
attractive eyes. 

" You are absurd," she said. " Well, if you have 
an engagement in Henry Trevelyan's company by 
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lunch to-morrow, you can — you can propose again. 
Good Heavens! no; I shall unquestionably refuse. 
But you seem to like doing it." 

That a story in which Henry Trevelyan figures 
should have its scene at Chatham is a kind of geo- 
graphical paradox, for from a theatrical point of 
view the place is not important aiough to be ui>on 
the schedule of the dignified provincial tour of his 
company. It may be remembered, however, by those 
who follow affairs of the stage closely, that a few 
years ago, on the occasion of the opening of a new 
theatre, Trevelyan, probably for some private rea- 
sons, on accoimt of some old personal friendship with 
the family of the manager, did go to Chatham for 
one performance. The evening's entertainment was 
what is called a "mixed bill," to which the great 
actor contributed a one-act play, in which he re- 
quires the assistance of only two others. Mr. Trevel- 
yan journeyed down without scenery, secretary, or 
general manager — it was quite unlike the usual 
stately movement of the company on tour — and' it 
just happened that he was left to return to London 
alone by a late train of notably uncertain habits. 

There is nothing of special interest to record con- 
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ce^teing the evening at the theatre. The local news- 
papers of the following morning were amply justified 
in the usual extravagance of praise for Trevelyan's 
performance — which was, suffice it to say, his usual 
performance. The opening of the new playhouse 
was, indeed, exactly what the distinguished gentle- 
man from Lond(m had expected, even to the usual 
pile of letters from unknown people. 

Upon one of these this story hangs, yet it would 
be impossible to describe it as other than the usual 
letter. Only those who are habitually bombarded by 
communications from total strangers realize how 
often it is an elusive something in the writing, a mere 
trick of phrasing, seeming to betray personality, 
which draws attention to one letter rather than an- 
other. Among the various missives which he hur- 
riedly read, Mr. Trevelyan felt vaguely interested 
by one; and when, a few minutes after the curtain 
had fallen upon The Heights of Elbaj Mr. Austin's 
name was brought to his dressing-room, he remem- 
bered some pleasant impressions he had had from the 
young man's letter. He sent a message that while he 
could not see Mr. Austin at the theatre — there were 
the manager and his friends to be received — he 
would be glad if he would wait and drive with him 
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to the station ; there might be a chance, before 'the 
train left, for a few minutes' talk. 

The vehicle which conveyed the two from the 
theatre did no credit to Chatham. It rattled and 
banged along in a way that would have interfered 
most seriously with a ccmversation. But it had not 
gone ten yards before Trevelyan, availing himself of 
the kind of privilege accorded to royalty and to 
prominent members of the theatrical profession, an- 
nounced abruptly that it was no use trying to talk 
until they were out of the confounded cab. At the 
station his mind turned at once to the necessity of 
hunting up the stationmaster and discovering 
whether the train were on time or not. Mr. Austin 
must have felt that precious moments were slipping 
away from him; but as he flew to make the neces- 
sary inquiries, he seemed to have lost nothing of the 
brisk and eager air which, together with an attrac- 
tive smile, had been what Trevelyan had so far been 
able to note in his companion. When he returned 
to the dismal and ill-lighted waiting-room where the 
elder man had established himself, the briskness and 
eagerness of his air and the attractiveness of his 
smile seemed in no way diminished by the fact that 
he brought news that the train was twenty minutes 
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late. Trevelyan growled inarticulately, but the 
young man fairly beamed. Frankness appeared to 
be one of his qualities. 

** I won't pretend to be sorry," he said. " Instead 
of five minutes, I shall have twenty-five to talk to 
you in — that is, if you will let me," he added as a 
graceful concession. 

Trevelyan smiled a little grimly. 

" There isn't any way of escape for me, is there? " 

" Frankly, I don't believe there is." 

Trevelyan seated himself resignedly. 

" Very well, Mr. Austin, go ahead and talk. You 
want something from me, I take it. Grot a play you 
want to read to me?" Mr. Trevelyan's air was 
scarcely encouraging. It was a comfort hurriedly 
to disclaim any pretension to authorship. 

" Oh, no, not that ! I wanted " 

*' An engagement in my company, I suppose," in- 
terrupted the great actor. 

His directness was a trifle disconcerting. They 
had come to the point, although somehow Charles 
Edward felt that they were not likely to dwell upon 
it long. Still, it was a relief to be there. 

" Yes ; I was going to ask for that," said he, 
seating himself. But the fusillade continued. 
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"Can you act?" 

** Fm sure I can." 

** But have you acted? " 

The applicant leant forward in his chair. ^* A lot 
as an amateur, and, although perhaps I'm not the 
one to say it, I was thought " 

He looked at Trevelyan, whose hand was raised in 
horror and warning. 

" No? Then I won't," he said after a moment, 
with a little laugh. " I see that doesn't count." 

" No," agreed Trevelyan ; " it just doesn't count. 
Especially as I don't frequent amateur perform- 
ances. If I've engagements to offer, I like to give 
them to some one I know can act." 

" But I suppose people begin somehow, sir," pro- 
tested Charles Edward. ** You won't give me an 
engagement until I show you I can act, and I can't 
show you I can act until you give me engagement." 

The dilemma appeared to make Trevelyan cheer- 
ful. 

" Very well put, my boy ; very well put," he mur- 
mured encouragingly. "Then why act?" 

"Why, indeed?" thought Charles Edward. At 
the moment he felt how foolishly boastful he had been 
at tea-time. He was face to face with facts, and 
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chance, which usually showed him a way out of every 
dilemma, was faiUng him now. 

" It's difficult to explain," he said. " But I must 
act. I must get an engagement at once." 

" Are you so poor? " 

" No, it's not that. There are special reasons 
which I can't well explain." 

Charles Edward was conscious of the lameness of 
these explanations, and of their unworthiness of his 
own inventive genius. He fancied that Trevelyan 
looked almost suspiciously at him, and for a moment 
he was tempted to tell the whole story of his after- 
noon's bravado. But his companion went on — 

" If you are thinking of it as a career, don't ^— 
that's my advice. It's always my advice. You don't 
know " — and a note of deeper feeling crept into his 
voice — " what a hard, ill-paid, ungrateful profes- 
sion it is. You envy me. Well, yes, now that I'm 
pretty well towards the top it's not so bad. But you 
dcm't know what I've been through. And then it's 
one of a thousand that succeeds. You don't know 
the actors who have been discouraged, beaten, killed 
by failure." His voice was solemn now, and Charles 
Edward felt somehow that he had no right to arouse 
such memories in the interests of a joke. 
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** Pve known them," ccmtinued Trevelyan. " They 
were friends of mine in the old days, and better 
actors than I shall ever be." 

For a moment he seemed in a kind of reverie, and 
then started afresh, briskly enough. 

" It's no good, my boy ; leave it alone. There's 
my advice." Then with a humourous air of resigned 
comprehension : *^ But you won't take it, I suppose." 

Charles Edward's spirits rose, and he made a char- 
acteristic reply. 

** Well, if I can't take the advice, there's the other 
thing I wanted." 

"Eh?" 

" The engagement in your company." 

" Oh ! " said Trevelyan, with a chuckle, and then 
suddenly his manner became more formal. " Let us 
talk business seriously for a moment. At present 
there is no vacancy in my company, nor is there 
likely to be for a year, so far as I know. What you 
ask me to do is to give notice to one of the young men 
already with me. Some of them are very good 
actors ; some of them, between you and me, very bad 
ones. Now you might be better than any of them, or 
you might be the worst of the lot. To be quite frank 
with you, a long experience teaches me that the latter 
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is what you'd most probably be. I'm sorry, but 
there it is. I can't engage you, because I've no 
means of knowing that you're a good actor." 

" And I've no means of proving it." 

"No. You see my point?" 

Now that his young companion did see the point, 
Trevelyan had the air of feeling that the conversa- 
tion had been brought to a singularly neat and 
definite end. 

Charles Edward could not bear to retire, con- 
fessing defeat, and he disliked to remain, seeming 
impudent and importunate. Yet, as he had planned 
to take this same train back to where he was staying, 
it would have seemed affectation to leave the waiting- 
room now. There was a pause, which Charles Ed- 
ward gloomily thought was only the beginning of 
twenty minutes of anti-climax ; and then chance sent 
an interruption. 

The door from the platform opened, and a man 
dressed in sailor's costmne appeared, carrying a 
bimdle and accompanied by a woman. He went to 
the side of the room, put down the bundle, and, 
either unabashed by the presence of others or un- 
aware of it, proceeded with a conversation already 
begun. The voice, manner, and appearance of the 
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pair rendered superfluous the information which their 
talk afforded, that the danger there had been of miss- 
ing the Dover train had been caused by delays in 
the last public-house. 

" If I 'adn't give you the push," remarked the 
wife in a superior manner, "you'd V missed your 
ship altogether, let alone the train." 

The superiority grated. 

" You're in a bloomin' 'urry to get me <m to my 
ship." 

** No, I ain't, Ed," she protested, her voice sud- 
denly softened. " I'm fair sorry to see you go. I 
am, straight." 

** Gam ! " was the retort. " Don't come it over 
me with your * fair sorry.' I didn't ought to go 
away at all; ought to stay at 'ome and keep a eye 
on you and your bloomin' lodger." 

" Oh, for Heaven's sake, Ed," the woman said 
drearily, " you ain't ever gdin' to begin that again ! '* 

" I ain't rightly touched on the matter at all," 
growled her husband. 

** I dunno what you call touched on it," she re- 
torted bitterly. " You give me a black eye." 

" Well, you've got another I might 'ave blacked, 
ain't you, same as I did the first? " 
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The possible victim of this second assault was re- 
duced to tears, through which she protested that the 
stories a certain Mrs. Mason had told Ed about his 
own wedded wife and a certain Captain Jackson, 
** was a pack o' dirty lies *' — then her spirits rose 
a little. 

** I've always took in lodgers, ain't 1? " 

" Yes ; but this bloke was all right, 'e was, with 
'is snacks of fish and 'is egg to 'is tea, and what not. 
And what about the presents 'e give you? " 

" 'E only give me a photo-frame," she protested. 

** Ah ! " said her husband, with a mixed air of sly- 
ness and virtuous indignation. *^ Were it made of 
plush, or were it not? " 

A deprecatory movement on her part confessed 
the incriminating richness of the gift, and her ac- 
cuser continued — 

"Ah! there you are. And of course, when 'e 
twigged I was comin' 'ome, 'e slung 'is bloomin' 
'ook." 

From this point definite facts became for a time 
less prominent in the discussion, and strong feeling 
and vituperation more so. Yet it appeared that the 
chief grievance against Captain Jackson was his 
departure owing two pounds for rent. In vain did 
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his landlady protest that the gentleman ^ just offed 
it and ain't come back." Her husband suspected her 
of some complicity, and asserted that she had '^ took 
a fat lot o' trouble," he should never see ** what sort * 
of face *e 'ad on 'im." 

"Where's 'is blooming money?" he continued to 
demand, and: ^^What do I blooming well make a 
'ome for? " 

An outsider might have supposed that one of the 
reasons was that he might beat his wife in it, for this 
seemed to suggest itself to the sailor with increasing 
force as the only possible relief to his present feel- 
ings. And the waiting-room seemed on the whole to 
be as good a place as the home. The woman's shrill 
and hysterical defiance began to betray her real ter- 
ror, and the scene, which, though sordid, had at first 
had its humourous side for the two spectators, now in- 
spired in them feelings of revolt. The sight of a 
woman ill-treated rouses the blood of men of many 
races, but tradition has it that it is peculiarly in- 
tolerable to those of Anglo-Saxon birth. Trevelyan 
and his companion turned to each other as if by a 
common instinct and read the same thought in each 
other's eyes. 

" We can't stand this ; we can't let this go on," 
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said Trevelyan, half rising out of his seat. The 
other put a restraining hand upon the elder man's 
arm and said quietly — 

" Let me, sir. It's my place." 

The sailor had not as yet laid hands on his wife. 
She stood nervously putting her hands up to her 
hair. As he lurched heavily towards her, she sud- 
denly gave a piercing scream, and even before he 
touched her cried — 

"Oh! 'e's killing me." 

The drunken man paused a moment. 

" Yes, I will," he said ; " and who's a-going to 
stop me?" 

From the farther comer of the room Mr. Trevel- 
yan's companion stepped briskly forward. 

" I am," he said. 

The saflor faced the new-comer. 

"Oh! you are, are you?" he growled. "And 
who the dickens are you? " 

" I," said the young man, " am Captain Jackson." 

Trevelyan, who is a . connoisseur in such matters, 
admits the genuine drcunatic quality of the moment. 
It fetched him well out of his comer. The wife- 
beater paused, dazed, muttering an oath under his 
breath. The woman seemed to grow pale and stared 
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with big, wcmdering eyes at Charles Edward. Her 
husband recovered himself and made a vague move- 
ment towards the interferes Then his wife spoke 
hurriedly. 

*^ That ain't 'im, Ed ; that ain't Captain Jack- 
son." She put her hand on her husband's arm. ^^ I 
dunno who 'e is. Come away, dearie." 

" Thanks very much," said Charles Edward ; " but 
I'm not afraid of him. I don't want you to try to 
deceive him as to who I am. I'm very much obUged, 
of course, but there's no need for you to try to pro- 
tect me." He turned to the sailor with an air of 
appealing to masculine comprehension. ^^ Don't 
mind her." 

The reply was not exactly in response to this. 

" You pay me the money you owe me." 

Charles Edward's hand went coniSdently to his 
pockets. He was in the habit of always carrying 
plenty of money in spite of the fact that it tends to 
spoil the fit of one's trousers. But to-night he had 
changed in a hurry after dinner — his face fell for 
a moment as Trevelyan observed him, and his hand 
stole tentatively into his waistcoat pocket. 

"Two pounds, wasn't it?" he murmured medi- 
tatively, as he seemed to be trying to make out 
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the total of the sum in the pahn of his hand. 

" It were a matter of two pounds ten," growled 
the sailor, and muttered : " Shut it ! " to his wife, who 
had made a movement as if to speak. 

Charles Edward seemed for a moment to deliberate 
whether it were worth while protesting, and then 
turned to Trevelyan. 

" Two pounds ten, he says now. Could you let 
me have a sovereign? I've barely two pounds, and 
it would take every penny." 

Trevelyan, who gives enormously to all the theat- 
rical charities, has extraordinary views on private 
borrowing ; and when he tells this story, as he some^ 
times does of a Saturday night at the Garrick Club, 
his friends are accustomed to say chaffingly that his 
action as reported at this point invalidates the whole 
story. So it speaks volumes for the force of the un- 
known young man's personality that the great 
actor's hand went hesitatingly to his pocket. But 
there it stopped. 

"I — I don't understand. Are you actually go- 
ing to give him the money? " 

" A captain in His Majesty's Army must pay his 
debts," was the reply, givea in rather grandiloquent 
tones. 
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I do not," said the older man drily, ^' make it a 
rule to lend money to total strangers. But here it 



is.'' 



Charles Edward took the money and handed it to 
the sailor, unconscious that Mr. Trevelyan was re- 
garding them both with an enigmatic, if not sus- 
picious look. Then, having in a way secured for 
himself a freer hand, he proceeded to give assurance 
of the injustice of any suspicions against a Chatham 
landlady. This, to tell the truth, seemed only to 
bore the sailor, until he bethought himself afresh 
that he might avenge his honour in a fight. In spite 
of his wife's entreaties, he got his coat off and his 
sleeves rolled up. 

** Don't attempt anything foolish," said Charles 
Edward, looking rather young and slight in com- 
parison. 

** What are you going to do to stop me? " 

" I am going to thrash you well first, and then 
call in the policeman from outside the station and 
give you in charge." 

" All right ! " roared the sailor. " Come on ! " 

Then suddenly he stopped. 

" 'Ere, 'arf a mo'," he said, and reaching for his 
coat, began to put it on. ^^ Call in the police, will 
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you? " he remarked scornfully. " Can't think wliat 
made me forget 'em." 

He turned to Trevelyan, who was half-way to the 
door. 

" All right, go on," he said. " I ain't got nothing 
against you. If the coppers wants you as bad as they 
wants this 'ere friend of yours, the Captain, you'd 
better 'ook it and look pretty slippy, too." 

There is no dignity in modem life equal to that 
of the actor-manager. Trevelyan paused in horror 
and consternation at such a mode of address. 

" What do you mean? " he asked severely. 

^^Mean?" said the sailor. " 'E knows what I 
mean," with a twist of his thumb towards Charles 
Edward. 

^^What has Captain Jackson done?" pursued 
Trevelyan. 

"Done? Done everybody! Give cheques when 
'e 'adn't got no money. Grot goods on credit because 
of his being a bloomin' gentleman, then put 'em up 
the spout. Never pay for nothing. I don't just 
rightly know what 'e done, but 'e done a bit before 'e 
come to Chatham. Leastways, so the 'tec said as 
came to find out about him. Oh, '^'s well known, 'e is, 
though he ain't always Jackson, nor yet a captain! 
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'E may be one thing or 'e may be another ; but what- 
ever 'e is, 'e's always doing somebody. What name's 
*e travellin' mider now? " 

"How about all this, Mr. — Mr. Austin?" in- 
quired Trevelyan. 

" Austin ! '' guffawed the sailor. 

Charles Edward frowned a little. His idea would 
have been that Trevelyan should have pretended to 
know him merely as Captain Jackson. It really be- 
came very complicated if he treated him as Jackson 
pretending to be Austin; still, doubtless dramatic 
experience made this easy for Trevelyan. 

" Austin was Well, that was my idea of a 

stage name I would take instead of Jackson. I 
should really like to go on the stage — and I am 
clever at acting." 

" Too clever, I should say. Captain Jackson ! " 

" Thank you, sir ; I shall remember that you said 
that." 

This polite conversation bored the sailor. He 
started for the door. 

** Now, then, none of your larks ! " he said. ** I 
got my eye on you ! " 

" I will see that the man doesn't escape," came 
from Trevelyan, in his most dignified manner. 
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** You'd just better," was the sailor's comment. 

As chance would have it, the station policeman 
almost at that moment came along the platform. In 
a moment the sailor had explained. Captain Jack- 
son was wanted, that was evident. The informant 
beamed, and then, as if to spoil his enjoyment of the 
very best of the evening, the train for Dover pulled 
into the station. Reluctant and blasphemous, he was 
led away by his wife, who cast one final, wondering 
look upon Charles Edward. 

This young gentleman threw himself into a chair. 

" This is great ! " he said, with a laugh. " Really 
I call this the best ever " 

"Do you?" responded Trevelyan. 

There were signs of impatience on the part of the 
policeman. 

" In a moment, constable, in a moment we'll ex- 
plain the joke," said Charles Edward jauntily. 
Then turning to Trevelyan: "Of course, just for 
this once I had a better part than you. But you 
played splendidly. The way " 

" Look here," began the policeman. 

" Sorry you're impatient, constable, for I'm going 
to do you a great honour. This," with a wave of the 
hand, " is Mr. Henry Trevelyan. You've heard 
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of him. He is England's greatest comedy actor ! " 

The result was, perhaps, a little disappointing. 

^'Yes, I've heard of him," said the policeman. 
*^ But I ain't never seen him. I don't know who this 
gentleman is. Looks to me like another of your 
games." 

The great actor rose somewhat imeasily. 

" But I am Henry Trevelyan." 

" So you say. If you are, what are you doing 
here with Captain Jackson? Birds of a feather, I 
say." 

** This is intolerable stupidity ! " cried Charles 
Edward. " He is Hairy Trevelyan, do you see? " 

Trevelyan turned upon the young man a face dark 
with anger. 

" Don't let me depend on your word, sir, to estab- 
lish my identity. I could explain everything in a 
moment to any one of intelligence." 

** You come along and explain it at the station," 
interrupted the policeman, a little viciously. " They 
are intelligent there, if I ain't." 

" I shall certainly not come," said Trevelyan de- 
cisively and with dignity. 

** Prove who you are, then," said the policeman 
sullenly. 
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" Certainly, certainly," said the great actor, a 
trace of nervousness showing in his manner, as he 
hastily hunted through his waistcoat pockets. He 
was genuinely irritated when he spoke again. 

" Confound it, I haven't a card with me ! " 

*^ I should think not," commented the policeman 
sarcastically. 

Trevelyan turned to his young companion. 

^^ I have to thank you for this, sir. I shall not 
forget it." 

The policeman put his hand on Trevelyan's 
shoulder. " Come along ! " he said. 

The managerial shoulder quivered under the insult 
laid upon it, when " Stop ! " cried out Charles Ed- 
ward, while he wildly hauled a magazine out of his 
pockets and feverishly began running through its 
pages. 

** Here," he said at last, thrusting an open page 
into the policeman's very face. " You can read, 
I suppose, and tell a portrait when you see one. 
Look at this * Mr. Henry Trevelyan.' Now look 
there," pointing to Trevelyan. " You can see who 
it is, can't you ? " 

^^ Let him take his hat off, so as I can tell," said 
the officer. 
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" Nonsense ! " spluttered Trevelyan. 

** Take your hat off ! " came the sharp c(»nmand. 
Meekly the great actor obeyed. 

" Now," put in Charles Edward triumphantly. 

" Yes," admitted the policeman. "It's him, or his 

twin. Proud to meet you, sir. But " And he 

turned as if anxious to vent his anger upon some- 
body, " what does it matter to you if it is him? " 

" Don't be impertinent," he was told. ** It matters 
that he can explain that I'm not Captain Jackson; 
that I only pretended to be for a joke, to show that 
I can act." 

"What about this, Mr. Trevelyan; can you go 
guarantee that this ain't Captain Jackson?" 

" No," rapped out Trevelyan, " I certainly can- 
not. I know nothing whatever about him." 

Charles Edward's face had at first been blank with 
amazement; then he recovered his assurance. 

" Don't keep it up, Mr. Trevelyan. We don't 
need to, now they've gone. And I hear that English 
prisons are far from comfortable — even for a 
night." 

" You should doubtless know," replied Trevelyan 
drily ; " and perhaps you'll be out to-morrow, 

if " 
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** How can I know anything? You seemed as 
natural to me as Captain Jackson as you were as 
Mr. Austin; andf if you wanted to get out of the 
way, to become a member of my company — for the 
American tour would be " 

*^ You thought me good, then, as Jackson? " 

" I've no time to discuss that, or your interpreta- 
tion of Austin, either," said Trevelyan. " And 
you've given me a very unpleasant half-hour. What- 
ever it may mean to you, the prospect of a night in 
gaol did not please me." 

Upon this Charles Edward made a speech compact 
of frankness, of the kind which so often astonished 
people. 

" I'm really Austin. And I'm awfully disap- 
pointed not to get the engagement. It was a kind 
of bet. If I'd got it, I was to be allowed to propose 
to a girl to-morrow at lunch. Now I shall probably 
end by marrying the gaoler's daughter." 

The London train was called by a porter with a 
raucous voice. 

Charles Edward, in astonishment and sorrow, 
watched the great man as, in dignified silence, he went 
towards the door. There Trevelyan turned and, as 
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if by a sudden impulse, spoke, with a whimsical smile. 

" Of course," said he, " if you are Austin, perhaps 
you could learn to act. Rehearsal Tuesday, eleven. 
Regent's Theatre. If you're pot in gaol, you might 
turn up. And as to that girl, why don't you wire.? " 

This, ultimately, is what Charles Edward did. As 
the morrow was Simday, there were delays of a tire- 
some kind over identification and release. So he tele- 
graphed : ^^ Got engagement, so am now looking for 
another. Trevelyan insisted on my staying in Chat- 
ham over to-day. Hope to be at dinner to-night for 
your answer." 

At dinner. Miss Scott took refuge in a quibble. 
She had said he might propose, but she had not guar- 
anteed an answer. She is still unmarried, so perhaps 
we must forgive her. 

As to the other engagement — the one at the 
Regent's Theatre — Charles Edward turned up, but 
only to tell the story. In the coimtry he made an 
offer to the young man in grey flannels. This young 
gentleman had evidently been proposing a few times 
to Miss Scott while Charles Edward was away, and 
there was, perhaps, a touch of ill nature in the 
latter's phrasing. 

" I turn it over to you, and it's a good engage- 
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ment. If you're any sort of an actor, you will make 
up as me and go there at eleven for rehearsal." 

This was repeated later to Miss Scott, and her 
comment must endear her to admirers of Charles Ed- 
ward, who might otherwise resent her refusing him. 

"You're a very good actor, I know; but, after 
all, I'm afraid you couldn't have done it. For 
Charles Edward really is inimitable." 
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CHAPTER VII 
LADT Angela's methods 

ON the wisdom of falling in love both early and 
often, no one could be more emphatic than Mr. 
Charles Edward Austin. In a career devoted, as his 
has been, to the pursuit of adventure, one would 
naturally expect that romantic attachments should 
have had a large part. Charles Edward, however, 
now publicly bewails the fact that owing to a cir- 
cumstance over which he has no control — a method, 
apparently, of alluding to his wife — he is debarred 
from placing his heart at the feet of each of the 
countless lovely women with whom the world is so 
agreeably provided. He lays it down as a distressing 
general rule that once you have met Lady Angela, 
your career as a gallant is near its end. The dif- 
ficulty with falling in love with her is that you can't 
ever fall out again, and the objection to the course 
he took of marrying her is that, in spite of yourself, 
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you present to the world an almost ideal instance of 
a husband irretrievably devoted to his wife even after 
years of matrimony. Lady Angela, in turn, accuses 
Charles Edward of having limited her life, and al- 
ludes darkly, sometimes, to a summer before she met 
her husband, when she flirted simultaneously with 
three young men and a curate. But on the whole, 
both display admirable resignation to the inevitable. 
Doomed by their unconquerable attachment to each 
other to serve as an example and as an incentive to 
matrimony in others, Charles Edward and Lady An- 
gela have sometimes extracted amusement from urg- 
ing, even helping them, towards the desired goal. 
It goes without saying that their methods of match- 
making have occasionally been unusual. 

With the preliminaries of the Carson-Manning 
affair the Austins had nothing to do. They arrived 
at Madame de Touquefort's on a Saturday, and by 
this time much of the mischief had been done. For 
David Manning and his son Winslow had come from 
Paris on Tuesday, and Esther Carson had arrived 
from London by the Havre boat early Wednesday 
morning. Of course, if Miss Carson had so much as 
suspected that the Mannings were to be in the same 
house with her during the Trouville races, she would 
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never have come. In defence of Madame de Touque- 
fort, it can only be said that she had met the Man- 
nings in Paris, and Miss Carson in London. Yet it 
seems ahnost incredible that her American cousins 
had never told her anything of that war between 
David Manning and John Carson, which was, ten 
years ago, the most sensational in the history of 
Wall Street. The two men seemed opposed to each 
other by some inevitable antagonism of masterful 
temperaments. What had perhaps been originally a 
mere business rivalry became a bitter personal feud 
in which quarter was neither asked nor given. They 
were hard men — or, at least, became so, as in the 
long fight they successively tasted the bitter and the 
sweet. Towards the end it seemed as though Man- 
ning had gone to the wall. Yet he rallied, gathered 
his last resources, stretched his credit and that of his 
friends to the very breaking-point, and began the 
sensational operations in cotton which made that 
year a memorable one. At the end of it, John Car- 
son was a broken and a ruined man. It seemed as 
though he had staked his all, even to his life. For 
three months he lay scarcely alive, yet to the very 
last his eye lit up fiercely at the mention of David 
Manning's name. As to the victor, no softening, no 
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regrets came with his rival's death. He remembered 
the days when he had been fighting with his back to 
the wall, and Carson had shown no mercy. 

Unconsciously Madame de Touquefort had 
brought lowering thunderclouds into the clear, gay 
sky of Trouville race week. There were, of course, 
no scenes. There was cold and haughty politeness 
for a day, and then Winslow Manning and Miss Car- 
son, to their astonishment — one might almost say, 
to their horror — discovered that they were falling 
in love. It was astounding, but perhaps not wholly 
inexplicable. Heredity works sometimes by con- 
traries; and as the fathers had seemed armed by 
Fate as enemies, so the children appeared designed 
by the same power as friends — and something more. 
Both faced the danger squarely ; indeed, by Sunday 
they were courting opportunities of facing it. 

The situation, so Charles Edward remarked, when 
he began to see it, had occurred in Verona before it 
happened at Trouville, though Winslow Manning 
lacked some of the poetic charm of Romeo, and 
Esther Carson was Juliet — with a difference. Lady 
Angela, philosophizing later upon the matter, haz- 
arded the interesting literary suggestion that had 
Juliet been the only Capulet left, she might have felt 
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herself the natural prosecutor of the family feud. 
At any rate, Miss Carson did not bury the tradi- 
tional hisitchet, but even when she had thrown herself 
into Winslow Manning's arms, continued (in this 
position) to brandish it at his father. Her definite 
demand was that David Manning should come to the 
daughter of the man he had most hated in the whole 
world, and with all the forms of humility and polite- 
ness beg her to do his s<m the honour of marrying 
him. Winslow Manning, after an interview with his 
father, had the sensation of facing a blank wall. 

In spite of the fact that Charles Edward and Lady 
Angela seem unusually light-hearted and frivolous 
persons, it is in such situations in life that people 
turn to them. They took Winslow to walk in the late 
afternoon up a wandering, grass-covered road to a 
tiny caf6 on the hill-top, where across beds of flowers 
and an animated chicken-yard you catch glimpses of 
the roofs of Trouville and the sea beyond ; and there, 
over a jug of Noi|pandy cider, he talked to them of 
Esther and hinted at his troubles. 

^^ It must be old Mr. Manning who's making the 
difliculties," said Charles Edward to his wife when 
they were alone. 

Leuly Angela meditatively let her hand rest upon 
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her husband's for a moment and gave a little sigh. 

^*We have minded our own business for as much 
as a week, Charles Edward," she said. 

** I know, my dear," was the apologetic reply ; 
" but when one is travelling, it is really rather dif- 
ficult to interfere in other people's." 

" But now " began Angela. 

" Of course, if you intend taking charge of the 
matter — " said Charles Edward, " Winslow might 
as well arrange the date of his wedding.^ 
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Until evening. Lady Angela found no opportunity 
of talking with David Manning, and even no plan of 
attack. With no fantastic mode of presenting her 
argument ready, she saw herself reduced to a simple 
appeal to the man's humanity. One might have 
thought, perhaps, that a delicate creature, accus- 
tomed to look always on the happier side of life, 
would have been terrified to face so hard and unre- 
lenting an antagonist, but such a judgment would 
only have shown ignorance of the stuff that was in 
her. During dinner she talked nonsense of the 
frothiest kind to her end of the table; but after it 
was over, a look passed between her and Charles Ed- 
ward, she raised her head a little higher, shot a part- 
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ing of the merriest sort at the little group around 
her, and walked over to David Manning. 

A few moments later, Madame de Touquefort's 
guests were chattering and laughing as they strolled 
along the moonlit high-road towards Criqueboeuf. 
It happens that the saint to whom the quaint, ivy- 
covered church of that small hamlet is dedicated is so 
modish as to have his festival come just after the 
finish of the Trouville races, and a visit to the fair 
which is annually organized in the tiny village is 
always in Madame de Touquefort's programme for 
her house-party. 

At the end of the procession walked David Man- 
ning and Lady Angela. The old man was chuckling, 
for the girl was rattling on as she had at dinner. 
Suddenly she spoke in a changed tone. 

" It's ridiculous, perhaps you'll think, Mr. Man- 
ning, but I want to talk to you very seriously about 
something." 

" Dear Lady Angela," was the reply, " it's ridicu- 
lous that you should already have talked so long and 
so nicely to an old man." The speech was flattering, 
yet somehow it did not exactly invite her to go on. 

** I want you to let your son marry Esther Carson. 
Don't hate me for interfering." 
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^ Interference is not possible^ 

^* You can't know what a splendid girl she is." 

** I don't want her references, my dear, any more 
than Winslow does." 

" He loves her very much." 

" Then he hasn't changed since yesterday." 

A railroad man who once endeavoured to put be- 
fore Manning a proposition to which the latter did 
not wish to listen, said after the interview that Mr. 
Manning had wonderful ^^ terminal facilities." The 
jest, readjusted, would have expressed Lady An- 
gela's feelings. They walked on a little way in 
silence. The road rose to the crest of a little hill, 
and from here they saw the flashing of the fireworks 
display which made that night memorable to every 
child in Criqueboeuf . But Lady Angela's mind was 
far away — in Wall Street. 

*^ You hated Esther's father? " she said finally in 
a low voice. 

« Yes." 

"And you " she stopped; then took her 

courage in both hands again. "And you ruined 
him?" 

" Yes," — Mr. Manning sent a sidewise glance 
at the girl at his side, — " after he had tried to do 
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the same by me, and in ways that I didn't always 
think quite fair." 

** I see," said Lady Angela gravely. ** But that 
doesn't make this quite fair to Esther. Dcm't forbid 
the marriage, Mr. Manning." 

"Winslow's of age," was the cahn reply. **I 
don't forbid the marriage." 

*' Thai you threaten to cut him off with a shilling, 
or something like that." 

" No." 

" Or turn him out of your business." 

" I'm not such a fool as to do that. Winslow is 
too valuable a man. I'd give him a rise of salary in 
order to keep him." 

" I don't quite understand. If you're not forbid- 
ding, or threatening, or discharging, what is it 
you're doing? " 

^ Fm refusing to go down on my knees to John 
Cars(»i's penniless daughter and beg her to do me 
the honour of marrying my son." 

** Esther's very proud," murmured Lady Angela; 
then, " It's so little to do," she pleaded. 

** Then it's little they have to complain of. If Miss 
Carson's a chip of the old block, all she'll want is an 
assurance that the money's all right.' 
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^ Can't you see that she couldn't ever be happy If 
she thought she had separated you and Winslow^? 
Can't you be a little kind? " 

** I'm willing to be, to the tune of about half a 
milli(»i." 

^^Just giving money isn't kindness," protested 
Lady Angela. 

" A considerable number of people seem to want 
me to help them. Well, if I offered them a kind word 
or a cheque, which do you think they'd rather see 
me have, dumbness or writer's cramp? Kindness 
without expense ! " he continued scornfully. ** I 
know about what that's worth in the world." 

^* Mr. Manning," said Lady Angela in a low 
voice, *^ you're a hard man. I see what that means 
now. You've forgotten how to do a kindness except 
behind the shelter of a cheque." 

** A sentimental view, I'm afraid, my dear," 
rapped out Manning, his mouth settling into a grim 
smile. *^ I don't allow myself to get off with cheap 
kindnesses, but I expect I could do them as easily 
as the next man." 

**I wonder if you could," mused Lady Angela. 
Then her colour came back, and the ghost of a smile 
began to tremble on her lips. But the moon went 
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behind a cloud just then, and David Manning never 
saw. Besides, his experience, unlike Lady Angela's 
and Charles Edward's, had not taught him how much 
may sometimes be made to hang upon the proving 
of an abstract truth. 

** If I were a betting man," continued the girl, 
with a drawl — ** and Charles Edward says if I were 
a man, that's what I should be — I would bet you 
that in the next half-hour you couldn't do a single 
kindness without spending money.** 

"Taken," said Mr. Manning. "What are the 
stakes?" 

" Oh, lunch at the Casino to-morrow," was the 
gay reply. Then suddenly she put her hand upon 
his arm : " And I'll take back what I said. And I 
should so like to take it back. Say you would like 
me to." 

" Wait till I've won the bet," was her antagonist's 
dry advice, but a small hand was allowed to rest a 
half-minute longer upon an old man's arm. 
»•. ••..*• 

Any one who has a real taste for the simple pleas- 
ures of the Latin races, and who knows how A French 
village celebrates its fete-dajy will realize that no 
mere evening visit, such as Madame de Touquefort's 
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guests were accustomed to make, could do justice to 
the foire at Criquebceuf . It is the opinion of the pres- 
ent writer that three or four days of constant atten- 
tion and study — that is what the village children 
give — are necessary. On Friday, one ought to wit- 
ness the arrival of the merry-go-round and consider 
the processes of putting up tents and booths. One 
might do worse than to spend Saturday watching the 
carpenter build and decorate a small musician's gal- 
lery at the turn of the road for the hai champetre. 
One gets a better chance before the Sunday of judg- 
ing the rival attractions of the shooting-galleries, and 
one can read more at one's leisure the posters of the 
Palais dea Singes — the Palace of the Monkeys — a 
small shed in which these animals, somewhat vaguely 
and grandiloquently described in the advertising 
matter as ** 40 Artists 40," may be heard occasion- 
ally squeaking. Down the lane cme can find the vans 
where some of the show-people — surely the nicest 
— live. One can hear conversation of an unusually 
animated character at the cafSs^ for the price of a 
bock. Friday and Saturday, in short, cannot wisely 
be missed. 

It would be a pleasure to dwell upon the delights 
of Sunday morning. The parade of the volunteer 
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firemen of Criqueboeuf — and there were quite ten 
of them — dressed in red and blue, and surmounted 
by glittering hehnets» had been remarkable. The 
climbing of the greased pole had been inspiring, 
though in the interests of jdstice one would like to 
expose the band of professionals who go from handet 
to hamlet along the Normandy coast, and snatch 
from the top of each local mat de cocagne the flutter- 
ing trophies which ought to go to the boys of the 
village. But the scope of the present narrative re- 
stricts one to the evening. 

A brisk and animated scene was presented by the 
little stretch of road occupied by the fair. The 
booths blazed with lights, and what twenty francs of 
municipal money expended in Japanese lanterns 
could do had been done to adorn the fete. Strains of 
music from the merry-go-round and the shooting- 
gallery mingled deliciously with the occasional 
squeals of the " artists " in their Palace, the clink 
of glasses in front of the cafSs, the whir of wheels- 
of-fortune, and the lively hum of ccmversation. 
Criqueboeuf was a delight to all, and especially to 
Charles Edward. 

He was engaged, with most of the Touquefort 
party, in venturing his money in a game in which a 
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brightly painted little train of cars was set whirling 
round in a circle, while the spectators made bets as 
to which of the small stations, named after the prin- 
cipal Normandy towns, would be its ultimate stop- 
ping-place. 

David Manning and Lady Angela came into the 
glare of lights last of all, and viewed a throng of 
people too ostentatiously happy, one would have 
said, to be the object of any kindliness. 

^^ If you like to be kind by yourself, Mr. Manning, 
I can join the others." 

Her companion consulted his watch. 

" Oh, I've twenty-five minutes yet. Let's enjoy 
ourselves," and enjoy themselves they did for at least 
five, during which Lady Angela, by risking two soils 
upon a wheel-of-fortime, became the happy possessor 
of a teacup decorated with a view of the Trouville 
Casino. Then they strolled a step further and 
stopped in front of a shooting-range. Lady Angela 
suddenly gave a little gasp. 

The shooting-range backed upon a tiny meadow, 
across which, by the light of two flaring torches, 
could be seen three targets, white, with a six-inch 
aperture at the bull's eye. Behind each an unhappy 
duck, tied by the leg, at intervals darted an agitated 
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head across the apenhkg. For one »om, the propri- 
etor annoiinoedy a dxKk was yoorsy provided jaa 
could hit him. 

David Maiming tamed to Lady Angria with & 
knowing smik, and then to the proprietor of the 
enterprise with one even more ingratiating. ^ Poor 
beasts,'' he murmnredy and one might ahnost have 
seen the mystic letters S.P.C.A. glowing in a halo 
about his head. He advanced, and as he was about 
to speak of the cruelty being practised, his hand in- 
stinctively sought his side, and there jingled the 
duck's ransom. Then suddenly his air of mastery 
deserted him, and withdrawing a limp hand from his 
pocket, he shot a sidelong glance at Lady Angela. 
She shook her head, her face scdemn, but a mocking 
twinkle in her ^e. 

" Not a saUf** she said. " Cheap kindnesses, if you 
please, to-day." 

Persuading a foreigner to humanity in a language 
over which one has the incompletest control is not to 
any one a particularly ccmgenial task; to David 
Manning, whose sense of the ridiculous was keen, it 
was not made any pleasanter by the fact that the 
owner of the ducks took the whole thing as a charm- 
ing joke. 
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" Ah, crtieUe-mourir! " he repeated after Mr. 
Maiming, lending to the phrase by intonation and 
gesture all the feeling of a romantic tenor. Then he 
held out a gun to his playful friend and waved a 
hand invitingly at the captive birds. Lady Angela 
could bear it no longer; she gurgled with half-sup- 
pressed laughter, and Manning beat a hurried re- 
treat. But even in matters like this he was no man 
to take defeat without exhausting every resource, 
and to her astonishment in half a minute he was back 
again. This time Lady Angela was genuinely 
alarmed. Two young Englishmen, apparently over 
from Trouville after an excellent dinner, were dis- 
cussing their chances of shooting straight. Upon 
them their compatriot felt that Mr. Manning's 
** cnteUe-^mourir/* put into simple English, might 
have an effect ; and indeed, when the American with 
bluff heartiness of manner suggested that this sort 
of thing was not quite sportsmanlike, however much 
it might please the French, good instincts combined 
with insular pride to make them put down their guns. 
For once Lady Angela regretted the good qualities 
of her race. 

Still, deserted by Fate though she was, she must 
face defeat, so, pulling herself together, she raised 
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her eyes aod saw assistance coming from an unex- 
pected quarter. A Frenchman whose amazing com^ 
fume de sport Lady Angela remonbered noticing near 
by at the beginning of the episode, and whose face she 
remembered disliking, stood with one hand nervously 
on a gun, while he regarded with lowering gaze the 
American who thought an unworthy sport mi^^t still 
be worthy of the Fr^ich. 

*' Ticful ce n*est pas du vrai spartf Not true 
sport, isn't it? Because these Ehiglish don't know 
how to shoot, perhaps," he remarked straight at the 
Saxons. Then rapidly, in quick succession, he shot 
the three ducks. A gasp of admiration for his marks- 
manship went up, and Lady Angela slipped in a 
remark to Mr. Manning — 

** You killed the three of them in the end, you see." 

Mr. Manning saw. So they passed on. 

Charles Edward had by this time inspired most of 
the lookers-on at the dancing to cry loudly for le 
cake-wdUc, and was exerting all his charm of manner 
to persuade two lady bicyclists in dashing and Pari- 
sian costumes to an exhibition of this form of metro- 
politan gaiety. But Mr. Manning seemed to see no 
opportunity for an overflow of the milk of human 
kindness here. 
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There was a moment of danger near the Cafe de 
la Cascade. The elderly servant of the establishment 
was painfully lugging an enormous pail of water 
from the well in the orchard. Mr. Manning, with a 
vivacity of movement unusual at his age, bounded to 
her side and tried to relieve her of her burden, while 
Lady Angela waited in tremulous anxiety. But 
Augustine, agitated by this attack upon her by a 
total stranger, tugged at the bucket, which was thus 
upset over her stout ankles and her calico skirt. The 
shrill protests of the victim of kindness mingled with 
Lady Angela's laughter and, ultimately, with Mr. 
Manning's. He had struggled with his sense of 
humour in vain. 

The third incident would have seemed on the face 
of it unassailable. Just in front of the church a child 
started to cross the road. It met with the usual acci- 
dent, tripped, fell, lifted an unattractive and tear- 
stained face, and emitted an unmusical cry. With 
apparent tenderness, Mr. Manning raised it and 
mopped its face awkwardly with an immaculate silk 
handkerchief. Had he been content to let well enough 
alone, this story might never have been written. But 
he dimly remembered the literary conventions of kind- 
ness and insisted on restoring the unwilling child to 
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Its mother, who presided over a wheel«of -fortune near 
by, quite unconscious of the accident to her offspring. 
Lady Angela — and it was sportsmanlike of her — 
explained the fortunate coincidence by which Mr. 
Manning had been near to offer sympathy and aid. 

** Ah ! " cried the fond parent, " you wiD run away, 
will you, little monster ! " and reversing the child 
upon her knee, she dealt — a death-blow to Mr. Man- 
ning's hopes, let us say. He retreated before the 
cries of the victim of his third kindness. 

By this time he and Lady Angela had reached the 
end of the fair and could see the shadowy stretch of 
road beyond and the waving trees by its side. In 
this comer a feeble old lantern dimly lighted a 
neglected enterprise, a queer, dilapidated old baga- 
telle-board. Years ago, before the big firms at 
Rouen and Lisieux began to send out their splaidid 
games, gay with paint and mirrors and cut crystal, 
and going on to the sound of music, it might have 
been the delight of Criqueboeuf. But now, with 
boards half rotten, balls rough, cues untrue, it stood 
no chance. By its side sat in silence an old man and 
an old woman, accepting failure in the dumb and 
despairing way of peasants. The man occasionally 
muttered in a hopeless voice the price of a turn, and 
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the woman held up in a thin brown hand the packet 
of cigars from which prizes were to be given to win- 
ners. Manning's hand went to his pocket and 
brought out a coin. Lady Angela shook her head 
and smiled, though her eyes were suspiciously moist. 

" I know it doesn't count," said the culprit ; " still, 
I'm not forbidden to do it." He laid the silver piece 
on the edge of the bagatelle-board. 

" My luck's devilish to-day," he continued. " It 
makes me actually long to be kind, it does really. 
Lady Angela. But you'll have to admit, no one could 
be kind to-night." 

" Charles Edward could," replied that young gen- 
tleman's wife bravely, her head raised a little de- 
fiantly while she challenged Mr. Manning with a pair 
of clear blue eyes. 

" Let him have a try then," replied the old man, 
with a quizzical expression. ^^ Give him ten minutes, 
then I'll have my five. If he succeeds, I will, if it 
takes Well, I'll succeed." 

At this moment Charles Edward appeared. His 
introduction of le cake-walk must have given satis- 
faction, for though he was not exactly followed by a 
crowd, he was producing a drift of people in his 
direction. Lady Angela called him to her side. 
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" Charles Edward," she said, " you have ten min- 
utes to do a real kindness." ' 

" Name it," he replied promptly, bowing politely 
from the waist in the French fashion. 

" That's what I can't do. You must invent it, and 
without spending a penny." 

Charles Edward turned his trousers pockets inside 
out. 

" Manifestly," he said. " I think Pll make some 
instead. But is this kindness very pressing, Angela? 
Because they say there is an educated pig " 

" I've no doubt there is," interrupted his wife. 
** But you've wasted a minute already, and that leaves 
you only nine." 

" Of course, I know," began Charles Edward, 
" that I've the kindest nature. But shall I lavish its 
riches on you or on Mr. Manning.^ " 

" Fifteen seconds on that speech," commented 
Lady Angela, watch in hand. 

Charles Edward paused. His eyes roved search- 
ingly around, while with studied slowness he read- 
justed a brown cravat and fastened it with a pin of 
jade and gold. Ultimately he saw the ancient and 
honourable game of bagatelle. He made a gesture 
as of inquiry towards it. 
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'* Yes," assented Mr. Maiming, with a look of com- 
prenension, ** but one is not allowed to give money.*' 

^^ Ah ! " said Charles Edward with an elaborate air 
of 'Vagueness — a trained observer would have known 
it as the calm which immediately precedes efferves- 
cence. Then " Time me, Angela ! '* he cried, and ad- 
vanced to the proprietors of the game, lifting his hat 
ceremoniously. 

^^ I make you a business proposition," he said to 
the bewildered pair. ** Some noise must be made. I 
can make it for a quarter of the profits. Well, that's 
agreed." 

It had not been agreed, because the old people were 
much too confused by this dashing young milord — 
for such he appeared to be — to gather the meaning 
of his words. But when they saw him mount upon a 
chair and prepare to address the inhabitants of 
Criquebceuf , they began to realize that he might al- 
most have been sent by the saint in answer to the 
prayers for success they had said that morning in the 
little church. To such an emissary twenty-five per 
cent, would not be too much. 

^* Messieurs, mesdames ! " began Charles Edward, 
" I, the new partner, have to advise you that this 
place has changed hands. This bagatelle game» 
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brought painfully here by these two brave old people, 
has been shamefully neglected for the tawdry and 
vulgar machines I see farther down the road. Per- 
haps you do not realize that you have before you the 
sport of kings, the last cry of modishness in the 
capitals of the world. Upon such a rare and authen- 
tic antiquity as the one now offered for your pleasure 
does King Edward of England play with the Prince 
of Wales and the Lord Mayor of London for rare 
Havana cigars of the same brand, messieurs, and es- 
pecially mesdames, as I and my partners now offer 
as prizes. I myself — moi qui vous parte — have 
seen the strenuous Roosevelt playing with his Cabinets 
The Ambassador of France at Petersburg has, I 
understand, been trying to secure one of these boards 
and some of these famous cigars, in order to offer 
an evening's pleasure to the Sovereign of the friendly 
and allied Power. By the rarest of good chances, a 
veritable bagatelle-board of the famous 18^0 period 
is in this village. Come ! " he cried to the laughing 
crowd which had gathered round him, " come, before 
it is too late ! Even now the emissaries of the Am- 
bassador may have heard of the treasure of Crique- 
boeuf. The price is a franc a turn. The modem 
games of this fair are a sou^ but they are not baga- 
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telle. The Heir-Appar»it to the thrcme of Roumania 
allows notlung but gold upon his board. The money, 
messieurs, will not come amiss to our friends here; 
and when his Excellency the Ambassador has pur- 
chased the board, they will gladly refund you your 
francs. My quarter interest in the profits I propose 
to give to Monsieur the Cure of Criquebceuf , for his 
poor. They tell me that life here is not so gay as it 
is to-night, when winter comes. Let us make it more 
gay then and (here he descended from his rostrum) 
more gay now. Advance, messieurs and mesdames! 
A frcmc a try! The game of kings and the cigars 
so beloved of His Majesty of England! " 

Messieurs and mesdames as well advanced in great 
numbers. Somehow Charles Edward had tickled the 
French sense of humour, and somehow he had touched 
the French heart. Francs tumbled in, while above 
the talk and laughter rose from time to time Charles 
Edward's cry ! ** Avancez, messieurs, mesdames ! " 

" Time! " said Lady Angela in a low voice, not so 
loud as to disturb her husband. ^^ Shall we stop 
him? " she asked the old man at her side. 

" No.'' 

^ Do you suppose, Mr. Manning, that it's because 
he's mine that I like what he's just done so much? " 
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^ He's a nice boy, my dear. But I suspect you've 
made him nicer since he's been yours." 

" Oh, I don't think I've any influence over any 
one," she protested. *^ All I do is to admire, and like, 
and — love people who are like that." 

*^ He's an ingenious young devil, too. He's made 
me in danger of losing my bet, I'm afraid." 

At this point it must be left to the reader to judge 
of Lady Angela's simplicity or the deepness of her 
guile. 

^^ Oh, it doesn't matter about the bet," she said. 
Her eyes were cast down and her voice trembled a 
little. " It was a silly bet, anyway." 

" Oh, no," said Mr. Manning, " I mean to get that 
lunch." 

" I take back what I said, anyway. Of course you 
can be kind. To-day it was only my luck that 
stopped you. This was only my foolish little scheme 
— oh, of course you saw through that. But it was 
becaui^e I was so sorry for Winslow and for Esther, 
and they're both dears ; and I'm sure if you offered 
to go to Esther, she'd come straight to you ; and I 

couldn't see why you Well, anyway, Charles 

Edward and I may be very frivolous, but we did want 
to help." 
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And here Lady Angela did what was either very 
wicked or very human — perhaps in any case it was 
human — she began to cry a little very softly, there 
with the torches of Criquebceuf Fair flaring all 
around her. 

A ridiculously small watch hung from a bracelet 
on her wrist. Rather clumsily the elder Manning 
took her hand and patted it. 

" Don't cry, my dear," he said, and then he con- 
sulted the watch. 

" Two minutes," he announced. " A good lunch, 
mind you. I expect you to do it handsomely." 

** Well," said Lady Angela in a shaken voice, while 
she dabbed at her eyes, ^^ if it comes to that, you 
haven't really won the bet." 

" But I've got a minute more," was the answer. 
^^And I think I can do a kindness if you can find 
Winslow and Miss Carson." 

Then Lady Angela did another very wicked and 
obnoxious thing. The torches still flared all around 
her, yet she suddenly kissed Mr. Manning on the 
cheek. 

It was the sight of this which caused Charles Ed- 
ward abruptly to terminate his partnership in baga- 
telle. 
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Angela's a nice girl, isn't she? " was his comment 
to Mr. Manning. '^ And you must be all right, sir, 
for she's been so well brought up that she only kisses 
the very nicest mai. When's Winslow to be mar- 
ried?" 

There are really only a few more facts worth tell- 
ing in this story. Lady Angela kissed Mr. Manning 
a second time, quite publicly, and at a wedding. 
Also the Winslow Mannings' child was christened 
Angela. Had it been a boy, it is not improbable 
it might have been called Charles Edward. There 
are worse names. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE AMAZING ELOPEMENT 

THE June sunlight and a small breeze from the 
west set the trees in the Park to sparkling. 
London's afternoon parade of fashion crowded the 
Drive with no less than its usual splendour. Yet Mr. 
Charles Edward Austin and his wife, rolling south- 
ward in a victoria of irreproachable appearance and 
imimpeachable comfort, seemed somehow plunged in 
gloom. It was not to be excused by the imminence of 
any unwelcome crisis in their lives, unless, indeed, 
dinner in Grosvenor Crescent with only Lady An- 
gela's father and mother could be considered as such. 
It is true that there are people in the world who con- 
tribute more than the Earl and Countess of Emscott 
to the gaiety of nations, yet neither Charles Edward 
nor Lady Angela had any violent objections to the 
family partie carrie; and, after all, it was happening 
for only the second time that season. Indeed, the 
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future might have been called bright with promise, 
for even then boxes and bags were being packed for a 
trip to Paris on the morrow. To understand the sit- 
uation one ought rather to have searched the past. 

So late as lunch the sky had seemed blue. Lady 
Angela had put on a costume of white linen which 
was proving very satisfactory, and the menu at the 
Savoy had included a variety of truite saumonie 
which made the meal most pleasant. Afterwards they 
had driven to Bond Street, where Lady Angela 
bought a hat or two, from motives of economy, so 
she explained, that she might not be tempted to spend 
too much in the Rue de la Paix. The mistake had 
probably been to make six calls upon relatives of the 
Emscotts, Uving in grekt, gloomy houses north of 
the Park, and to find four of them in. As the car- 
riage passed the Stanhope Gate, Lady Angela turned 
to her husband and put a question in tones of grudg- 
ing resignation. 

** I suppose there's no doubt," she said, " that you 
and I are absolutely respectable, is there? " 

" My only wish is," replied that young gentleman, 
*• that my private life shall be thoroughly open to the 
light of day. If you, Angela, have any confession to 
make to me " 
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" No." She seemed 4iscouraged. " But thii^ af- 
ternoon, when Aunt Julia was giving us her views on 
matrimony and its duties, it seemed ahnost more than 
I could bear that we should be happily and respect- 
ably married." 

Charles Edward took his wife's hand in his for a 
moment — the Drive happened not to be very 
crowded just at this point — and repeated her words, 
though with an intonation which seemed to change 
their meaning. 

" Yes," he said, " it seems to me sometimes more 
than I can bear — the happiness, perhaps, rather 
than the respectability." 

For an instant Lady Angela's eyes shone upon 
Charles Edward not wholly unkindlyi 

** I know," she assented. " Still, when Aunt Julia 
went on as if marriage were " 

" A burden to be borne with thanksgiving," sug- 
gested her husband. 

" Exactly. Every word she said seemed to make 
the institution duller and duller, until — yes, I will 
say it — I thought how nice it would be to be just 
as much in love with you as I am now, only not your 
wife." 

^ Aunt Julia is your aunt," was Charles Edward's 
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comment. ** You would have to go to see her just the 
same if we weren't married. Besides," he continued, 
apparently oppressed at last by the gloom which had 
fastened upon his wife, " I don't believe it would be 
any good our not being married. We'd just go and 
do it over again." 

^^ But perhaps we might make it more exciting. I 
could get papa to forbid it, and we could elope." 

" Well," said Charles Edward soothingly, " your 
mother thinks now we ought to stay on for your Aunt 
Maria's dance on the fourteenth, and we're going to 
Paris to-morrow. Let's pretend it's an elopement." 

Lady Angela's face lit for a momait; then it fell 
again. 

** But you're my husband, and we're still all that 
Aunt Julia could wish." 

Charles Edward nodded his head mournfully. 

*^ Now, if you were only somebody else's hus- 
band " 

" Oh, I refuse," he protested. 

" Or if I were somebody else's wife " 

" My dear," bega^n Charles Edward, " if you aban- 
don your mind to such thoughts " 

" But I shouldn't love anybody but you. To- 
night I should dine with my husband for the last time. 
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To-morrow he would find a note of farewell on his 
dressing-table, and I should have bolted with you to 
Paris. It is Paris one goes to, isn't it? " 

^^ I believe Paris is common in such cases," replied 
Charles Edward with some reserve. 

" Then we'll begin pretending now," said Lady 
Angela triumphantly. *^ I will abandon everything 
and fly with you to-morrow." 

** Yes," said her companion, still with moderate 
enthusiasm only. " But then I have to get out of 
the carriage now. I don't think we can be seen to- 
gether in the Park." 

" Of course not. We must have a clandestine meet- 
ing. That will be perfectly enchanting ! " cried Lady 
Angela ecstatically. " We have just time for it be- 
fore we go home to dress. Where do you meet ladies 
clandestinely when you're going to bolt with them, 
Charles Edward?" 

" However should I know? " began the prospective 
rake mock-seriously. " My past life " 

" Oh, my dear " protested Lady Angela. 

Charles Edward meditated a moment, and evidently 
decided that it was not a bad game that had been 
invented. 

** Well," he said slowly, " I remember once about 
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this time of year I happened to be bolting with a 
Duchess — or was it the Marchesa that year? No, 
it was the Duchess — and we made the final arrange- 
ments in Mrs. Ellyson's tea-rooms in Bond Street. 
The tea itself is shocking, but there are some discreet 
alcoves and almost no illumination." 

Lady Angela stopped the carriage, and her com- 
panion descended. Graciously she gave him her 
hand. 

** Good-bye, Mr. Austin. So glad to have been able 
to give you this lift." Then swiftly and in low and 
mysterious tones : ^ In a quarter of an hour, at the 
old place ! " 

Mrs. EUyson has never found it necessary con- 
spicuously to advertise the entrance to her tea-rooms. 
The exquisite women and the perfectly appointed 
young men who turn into that quiet doorway off Bond 
Street might indeed be going to the estate agent's on 
the first floor, to the milliner's on the second, or even, 
unpleasant though the thought may be, to the den- 
tist's on the third ; however, most of them take the 
passage on the ground floor and enter with little de- 
lay the subdued oriental splendours of her establish- 
ment. It would be a pleasure to linger over a de^ 
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scription of Mrs. Ellyson's decorations, in which the 
arts of the East are seen flowering again in England 
and transmuted by the touch of the Tottenham Court 
Road. But one must be content to give no more than 
a general impression of a lovely labyrinth of cosy 
comers, upon which the daylight from the small win- 
dows falls so restrained and filtered by innumerable 
folds of silks and rich laces, that in the more remote 
distances the proprietress keeps lit always a few tiny 
electric globes, glowing red in the jaws of bronze 
crocodiles, or in the hands of statuettes of the art 
nouveau. Tea, as one might have guessed, is served 
on Moorish tabourets. Gracefully in the gloom move 
the white-aproned waitresses, destined many of them 
to become peeresses of the realm, rivals hated even 
by the Gaiety girls. 

Into this characteristically English scene came 
Lady Angela at the end of the appointed quarter of 
an hour. She descended from a hansom secured at 
Prince's Gate. Her face was obscured by a veil pur- 
chased en route in Enightsbridge. Charles Edward, 
springing forward, received a swift, warm pressure 
of the hand and a murmured and romantic greeting. 
They secured a table and requested tea. Then Lady 
Angela put back her veil and looked about, prepar- 
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ing to catch from the atmosphere the antidote to the 
moral maxims of Aunt Julia. It was true that in cer- 
tain comers one seemed to perceive great fiuffiness of 
feminine attire and to catch sight of young men bend- 
ing with unnecessary tenderness over the teA-cups. 
But more in the open were unmistakable family 
parties (even one child in a sailor suit) and the 
jewnesse dorSe of London obviously doing with chas- 
tened enthusiasm the honours of the Metropolis to 
their country cousins. 

When Lady Angela turned to the young man at 
her side, there was a note of severity in her voice. 

" You can scarcely pretend, Charles Edward,*' she 
said coldly, ^^ that all these ladies are going to bolt 
to-morrow. I don't believe we shall see one of them 
on the boat at Dover." 

" Don't take a dark view, my dear. Lots of people 
go to Ostend instead of Paris, I dare say. But I'm 
sure somebody in some of these comers will go our 
way. Now, there's a woman," he continued, with the 
slightest gesture towards the entrance, " who's look- 
ing for somebody — and for trouble, too, I should 
say." 

The lady he indicated was indeed searching the 
rooms with a gaze of singular intensity. Failure she 
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accepted with a shrug of the shoulders which seemed 
to indicate not so much resignation and cahn as a 
tumult within. She was a tall creature, of a com- 
manding presence, which undoubtedly led her female 
friends to call her " big " when they ought rather to 
have said ^* fine." She was dark, and a black hat and 
gown accentuated the richness of her colouring, 
which had that glowing brilliancy of the South that 
one occasionally sees in Englishwomen. She was, in 
short, a person of no inconsiderable claims to beauty ; 
to Charles Edward's facile imagination she appeared 
the obvious heroine of some tale of quick emotion and 
reckless act. But Lady Angela, embittered by mem^ 
ories of Aunt Julia and by the presence before her 
very eyes of a nice English child spreading jam upon 
his bread and butter, was obsessed by the respectabil- 
ity of life, and refused to follow her husband along 
the path his fancy opened. 

" No," she said sternly. " I decline to be your 
dupe. This woman is waiting to give tea to three 
school-children, at least. She lives only for her hus- 
band and her respectability. The thought of run- 
ning away would kill her. The mere mention of a 
horrid foreign town like Paris would make her faint. 
And if she sits at this table next to us," continued 
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Lady Angela with determination, as the woman in 
black came towards them across the room, *' she shall 
faint" 

The stranger seated herself, and Lady Angda be- 
gan at once, her voice vibrating with deep emotion. 

^^ In Paris," she said, exactly loud enough to be 
heard at the next table and at no other, ** in Paris I 
can forget " 

^* Aunt Julia," suggested Charles Edward almost 
inaudibly. 

^^ That brute," said Lady Angela aloud, and then 
relieved the sentiment of ambiguity by adding, ^* my 
husband." 

The stranger in black did not faint, but no effort 
of good breeding could conceal the fact that she had 
overheard her neighbour's impassioned phrase. Both 
the Austins felt assured that nothing of their con- 
versation would now escape her. Thus encouraged 
by an attentive audience, they proceeded cheerfully 
to tear to tatters the character of an imaginary hus- 
band. There was only one moment when a listener 
might have been confused. Lady Angela spoke of 
the brute as Eugene. Charles Edward lowered his 
voice at once. 

" Why Eugene? " he asked. 
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Oh, I don't know ! " was the murmured reply. 
^^Of course, Eugene Hamilton did want to marry 



me." 



« We'll call him John," said Charles Edward with 
decision, and John the worthless scamp became when 
they spoke loud again. Any one might have sup- 
posed him to be accurately ^^ John Eugene." 

As has been suggested, there was little to be said 
for John. Yet Lady Angela, with instinctive deli- 
cacy before a total stranger, forbore to put upon the 
shoulders of the imaginary scoundrel many of the 
grosser crimes commonly attributed to husbands. 
Indeed, were it not for that priceless American 
phrase, ** incompatibility of temper," it would be 
hard to name in a few words Lady Angela's griev- 
ance. But John's stolidity, his lack of enthusiasms, 
his total failure to sympathize with his wife's love of 
change, of adventure, of romance, seemed, as set 
forth in lively terms, quite enough to hold the atten- 
tion of their auditor. The stranger lady consumed 
her tea and listened eagerly. Yet somehow she did 
not seem so shocked as Lady Angela could have 
wished. The disappointed wife, therefore, proceeded 
at once to the matter of the elopement, and of that 
tender sympathy offered by the young man at her 
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side, which was now all that pmde life bearable. 
Watching out of the tail of her eye, Lady Angela 
was pleased to note that as Charles Edward, in fer- 
vent phrases, offered her happiness and guilty splen- 
dour abroad, discussed the horrid details of the trip 
to Paris, decided upon the train, and fixed the fatal 
hour for the meeting at Charing Cross the next 
morning, he manifestly made the woman in black 
" sit up " at last. Evidences of agitation, nervous 
rearrangements of hat and boa were not lacking. 
Then suddenly the lady rose, and casting, one final 
glance of curious intensity and intimacy upon the 
guilty pair, swept swiftly to the door. A man stood 
there. Grasping his hand with an air of relieved 
suspense, she turned quickly and went, out into the 
street. 

" That," explained Lady Angela, " was her hus- 
band. Outside in a four-wheeler there are three small 
children. They are probably staying in town for a 
few days with their Aunt Julia. To-night, at dinner, 
our friend will open the eyes of that respectable 
woman and tell her what London is really like. Now 
shall we go?'* 

Charles Edward consulted his watch. 

"We've an extra ten minutes,*' he said; "let's 
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stay. I can have i^other cigarette ; and you might 
tell me, without witnesses this time, that you love me 
very much.'* 

The reader must forgive them ; but they had only 
been married five years at this period, and they them- 
selves sometimes feared that when time should have 
passed — say twenty-five or fifty years — the honey- 
moon feeling would be almost gone. 

The start from Charing Cross was neither eventful 
nor exciting. Charles Edward made personal ob- 
servations of the weather as they drove from Gros- 
venor Crescent, and read the meteorological report in 
two papers. The result was a telegram to Dover to 
engage a private deck-cabin on the boat. The Chan- 
nel is tricky, and it is as well to be on the safe side 
— 'if, indeed, that can be taken to mean anything 
except the actual solid ground of France or England. 
Lady Angela, who had been left established comfort- 
ably in the comer of the carriage, looked over the 
Morning Post^ and at intervals glanced at the various 
travellers hurrying on to their places in the train. 
(One is apt to meet people one knows on almost any 
route to Paris.) Once, looking up, she thought she 
saw a vaguely familiar figure go down the platform, 
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but the impression was so fleeting that she announced 
to her husband upon his return from the telegraph- 
office that no one they knew had been sighted. 

If the statement had been really true, this story- 
would never have been written, and the lives of at 
least two people would perhaps have been wrecked 
for ever. But neither Charles Edward nor Lady An- 
gela felt anything unusual in the air. Peacefully 
and cheerfully they sped towards Dover. Yesterday 
was forgotten — it was a way they had of serving 
yesterdays — and it occurred to neither of them that 
they might be regarded by any human creature as 
a guilty and fleeing pair. Yet, if there was any 
single lesson which life by this time should have 
taught them, it was that the idlest word is not too 
idle to reach far, and that the most fantastic whim is 
not too fantastic — especially if it happen to be 
Charles Edward's or Lady Angela's — seriously to 
aifect the course of the great world in its orbit. 

At Dover the sky was clear, and the white cliifs of 
France invited one across a dancing sea of blue. The 
air was crisp and clean after London. The crossing 
to Calais seemed even likely to prove a pleasure. But 
Lady Angela, profoundly distrustful of the Channel, 
decided to discover at once whether her cabin were 
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really comfortable, to unpack a few things, and thus 
to make sure of a safe retreat if wind and wave be- 
trayed her. She followed two porters and an obse- 
quious steward to the stateroom door. The porters 
deposited the luggage, and the obsequious steward 
bowed before Charles Edward in anticipation of a 
tip, while Lady Angela turned for a moment to watch 
her fellow-pass^igers streaming down the gang- 
plank. Suddenly she started and gripped her hus- 
band by the arm. What she saw filled her, though 
she could not have explained why, less with the ex- 
citement of adventure than with some sense of trouble 
looming near. Half-way down the descent stood the 
lady of the Bond Street tea-rooms, giving the other 
woman, as their eyes met, a curious long look of in- 
timacy and understanding. Obeying an instinctive 
impulse, Lady Angela quickly drew Charles Edward 
inside and slanmied the door. She sat down upon the 
sofa, at once astonished and annoyed to find herself 
trembling. 

" What does that woman mean by following us? " 
she demanded of her husband, and condescended ul- 
timately to explain of whom she spoke. 

Charles Edward at first, in his excitement, could 
offer no acceptable explanation. Mere curiosity 
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seemed scarcely to account for a journey to France. 
Finally he thought of blackmaily and his spirits rose. 

** What fun ! " he cried. 

But his wife still sat cmi the red velvet, not seeming 
to appreciate to the full the manifest delightfulness 
of their position. Charles Edward regarded her with 
serious concern for a moment, then he spoke again. 

" Of course," he said, " / enjoy the situaticm be- 
cause it is such a novelty to me. Fve never been 
blackmailed before. I can understand that naturally 
to you, Angela, my love '* 

The subject would have lent itself, on Charles Ed- 
ward's lips, to extravagant treatment at some length. 
But at that moment the door leading upon the deck 
was burst open with extraordinary violence, and into 
the room fairly plunged the lady in black. She was 
evidently a prey to very unusual agitation, and she 
turned upon the two astonished people in the state- 
room a wild and desperate look. Flinging the door 
to, she leaned back against it for one little, exhausted, 
gasping moment. Then she spoke. 

** I couldn't help it. You must let me stay here. 
FU explain in a moment, and you'll understand. But 
you must hide me from him here." 

Charles Edward started towards the door. If any 
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dangerous gentleman lurked outside, it was a thing 
to be known and attended to at once; but the lady 
put out an arm and stopped him. 

*^ I don't think he knows I came in here. Don't go 
out," she urged breathlessly. ^' I don't know what he 
would do." She sank upon the sofa, her eyes clouded 
and tragic, and her hands clasped across her knees. 
" I can't think how he knew," she continued. ** I 
never thought that he would follow me." 

" Who? " asked Lady Angela, since it seemed ab- 
surd to wait longer without knowing. 

My husband," replied the stranger quite simply. 

You see, I'm leaving him — bolting, to be quite 
frank — like you," she added, smiling wanly at Lady 
Angela and her companion. " Do you remember me? 
I sat near you at Mrs. Ellyson's yesterday, and I 
listened. Oh, I don't apologise for that ! — I couldn't 
have helped it — you seemed to be discussing my own 
problems and settling them for me. Don't think I'm 
talking wildly, but I got a feeling that you had taken 
the decision out of my hands. I had come there un- 
certain. Heaven knows what I thought I was going 
to do with my life ! And even before Freddie came, 
I'd decided, just as you had, to chuck everything and 
go to him/' 
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*' Then Fm responsible for what you Ve done,'' 
Lady Angela slowly. She had risen to her feet and 
stood leaning against the waU, looking a little pale. 

'* I was almost superstitious about it. I wanted to 
come by the same train, just as you iprere coming. 
Freddie thought it wasn't wise. He went by the 
night mail. He is to meet me at the Gare du Nord.'' 

" Now, what do you want to do? *' asked Charles 
Edward gravely. 

" I can't have him meet Horace ! " cried the 
stranger with sudden energy. ^* I don't know why I 
went panicky when I saw Horace. I may as well 
face it out first as last. Perhaps it's honester. I'll 
go out to him. I suppose he can't make a very 
dreadful scene on the deck with all these people." She 
had her hand on the knob of the cabin door. 

" Don't ! " cried Lady Angela. " Don't go to him 
just now. I must — we must think." 

** How did your husband know? " put in Charles 
Edward. 

" Some servant must have told him that yesterday 
I sent trunks to Paris. Not that I should have ex- 
pected," she went on bitterly, ** that he would have 
troubled to follow. I shouldn't have thought he 
cared enough to do that." 
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** Perhaps," said Lady Angela gently, ** he cares 
more than you think." 

" I shouldn't want to believe that," said the 
stranger, and her voice sounded harsh. ^'I wont 
believe it now ; I won't ! " Then, quite unexpectedly, 
putting her arm up to hide her face, and leaning her 
head against the cabin wall, she began to cry softly. 

For a moment there was silence in the Uttle room. 
Finally Lady Angela looked at her husband. 

^ Charles Edward," she said, ** it is just about here 
that one gets that lovely view of Dover Castle as the 
boat leaves the harbour. You know you never want 
to miss it." 

In all honesty one must confess that Charles Ed- 
ward would have been willing to miss it, just this 
once. But it is one of the rules of the Austins' life, 
that whenever either one chooses to assume command, 
the other unhesitatingly takes orders. Besides, he 
knew that there are moments of sorrow and crises in 
a woman's life when only another woman's sympathy 
can bring consolation or invite confidence. He 
caught up a cap and slid quietly out upon the deck, 
giving the girl, who stood with one hand on the sob- 
bing woman's shoulder, a smile of encouragement 
and perfect trust. 
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It ill befits any male creature to understand or to 
pretend that he understands the processes by which 
a woman of the right sort may make another woman 
know at once that it is wise and safe to take counsel 
with her as to the guidance of one's life. It is suf- 
ficient to know that soon the woman in black was 
pouring forth her story to a new-found friend. Lady 
Angela sat, still a little pale, with a curious smile 
flickering occasionally on her lips as phrases she her- 
self had invented in jest about the unhappy John 
Eugene now did service when real emotions were stir- 
ring and the happiness of two human beings was at 
stake. 

At the very beginning the unknown lady insisted 
on telling who she was. If her husband's name might 
be set down here it would offer to those familiar with 
the politics of England some explanation of a phrase 
used earlier in this tale, when it was said that the 
most fantastic whim might affect the course of the 
great world in its orbit. The task of doing his part 
in making England safe and happy had prevented 
Horace — that name will do as well as another — 
from keeping his fireside as he kept his country. 

His wife's complaints were not of actual unkind- 
nesses, of cruelties, or of infidelities. They had to 
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do rather with seeming indifference, with remoteness 
from all the little ccmcems of the home, with inability 
to meet his wife half-way in any longings for excite- 
ment, adventure, and romance. Lady Angela sketch- 
ing John Eugene as the reverse of the medal of 
Charles Edward had, curiously enough, come near to 
something like the real portrait of Horace. Yet 
John Eugene had lacked much of real gentleness and 
solid worth which Lady Angela felt Horace to pos- 
sess. And she could not believe that Freddie, wait- 
ing at the Gare du Nord, was even to be thought of 
in comparison with Charles Edward. Indeed, the 
stranger scarcely pretended that an overpowering 
passion had dragged her from her home. She loved 
him — yes. He loved her — yes. But her husband's 
aloofness was the great cause of the present desperate 
venture. 

** I don't understand his coming after me," she 
said again. ** I remember so well his saying once 
that a wife who would run away wasn't worth fetch- 
ing back." 

** Men change their minds sometimes, too," said 
Lady Angela softly. Then with a sudden energy of 
conviction : " He really loves you. I know it. And 
you, in spite of all, you care for him.'' 
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^ I did once, when we were first married. But, oh, 
that seems so long ago! " 

" Try to remember it.'* 

The stranger looked curiously at Lady Angela. 

*^ Oh, I don't want to talk platitudes," continued 
the latter, ^* but marriage is better than the other 
thing. We women know it. It's so much to have the 
right to be happy, not to need to take it. And the 
world, yours and mine, is too good to give up. You 
know that." 

** But you " began the lady in black with 

rising excitement. 

" Oh, are you to be guided by my example? " ex- 
claimed Lady Angela. 

" Yes, I am," was the sharp reply, " and I don't 
think what you are doing now is quite playing the 
game. I'm not likely to be much impressed by moral 
maxims in your mouth. Oh, pardon me," and she put 
her hand on Lady Angela's arm, ^^ I don't mean to be 
rude. But you can't shirk the responsibility. You 
may not have meant to do it, but you helped me to 
decide to go to Freddie. Don't desert me now. All 
I'm asking is to be as happy as you are with the man 
you've gone to. Oh, you two made me feel the joy 
that you have in life together ! You made me remem- 
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ber all I had dreamed of when I married Horace ; you 
made me greedy again for love ! " 

Lady Angela knelt on the floor by the other's side. 
There were tears in her eyes as she played her trump 
card. 

" Well, then, you shall be guided by my example," 
she said, " though perhaps it hasn't been quite fair 
to you. No one could have expected you to under- 
stand an idle, foolish joke. We are happy — hap- 
pier than you can think, but it's just because Charles 
Edward is my husband." 

To the bewildered woman she explained that they 
had only pretended to run away. 

"Let's pretend that you were only pretending, 
too," she urged. 

The real runaway sat in a state of collapse. Some- 
how, when the mere mechanical support of Lady An- 
gela's example was gone, her heart seemed to weaken 
within her. Or was it gaining courage? 

" What will Horace say? " she faltered in a trem- 
bling voice. 

" He'll say very little," cried Lady Angela almost 
gaily. " I'll promise to do all the talking. Give 
him a chance again, won't you, dear? I feel some- 
how that Horace will understand you better after this. 
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If he fails you again, you shall run away with any 
one you like — that is, except Charles Edward." 

Before the matter was settled, there were, perhaps, 
more words than were absolutely necessary, and per- 
haps more tears. But sometimes this is the way with 
women. Ultimately they took some observaticms 
through a port-hole. Charles Edward was seen obe- 
diently, if disconsolately, viewing Dover Castle, and 
Horace pacing the deck with a stem, troubled, and 
bewildered face. The former, turning a restless head 
occasionally towards the cabin door, saw it fly open, 
and received a signal to approach. The latter, stri- 
ding as he thought through a world of strangers, was 
astonished at the appearance before him of a young 
woman whom even he, fairly oblivious of such matters, 
observed to be singularly attractive to look upon. 
Won't you come into the cabin? " she said. 
Your wife and I are going to order some sand- 
wiches, because we sha'n't get lunch till late at Calais. 
We thought that you might be hungry and that we 
wouldn't keep up the joke any longer." 

Turning in the direction indicated by the utterer 
of this cryptic speech, the astonished gentleman saw 
his wife at the stateroom door. A close observer 
might have said that her eyes were a little red, but 
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she was smiling faintly now. He stepped swiftly 
towards her and caught both her hands in his. 

" Sybil ^^ he began in a voice roughened with 

feeling. But he went no further. It will be remem- 
bered that Lady Angela had promised that he should 
say very little. 

" Sybil,'* she interrupted, " how absurd it is that 
I should actually have to be introduced to your hus- 
band.'* Then without waiting for Sybil, who had 
appeared almost confused, she went on : ^^ I'm Lady 
Angela Austin; and if you didn't bury yourself in 
that stuffy House, and leave dear Sybil to amuse 
herself by herself, you would know me and my hus- 
band. And we're really worth knowing," she added 
as she paused for breath. 

" You are indeed, dear Angela," said Sybil softly. 

"You probably know my father. Lord Emscott. 
Papa goes to quantities of dull things, just as you 
do. Mamma would be quite justified in leaving him. 
You must be thankful that I've never advised Sybil 
to leave you," said Lady Angela, with an air of 
hearty frankness. 

" But " began Sybil's confused husband. It 

was as long a speech as he was allowed to make for 
some time. 
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" On the. other hand, I did advise her to do this — 
just to test you, just to prove what Fm always tell- 
ing her, how much you really love her. There was 
also a bet on it — Fm aif raid you'll have to pay for 
dinner to-night. You are, or were, under the im- 
pression that she was to meet Freddie in Paris. Well, 
that's what we arranged you should hear. We did 
need a fourth for dinner to-night, but I always said 
it would be you. As to Freddie " — (Lady Angela 
had been forced into a position of some intimacy with 
the gentleman at the Gare du Nord by the fact that 
she was ignorant of his surname ; so she took a step 
further) — " aus to Freddie," she continued, " he is, 
as a matter of fact, rather devoted to me." 

The statement, even to the unimpressionable Hor- 
ace, did not sound improbable. 

** Now that you're here and have been forced to 
give up a quantity of stupid meetings and things, I 
think we will stop at Boulogne, and not go to Paris 
till to-morrow. I want to play petits chevaux at the 
Casino to-night, and I want you to console me for 
the loss of Freddie." 

Then her voice suddenly came down from its pitch 
of gaiety, and went on with a little tremble of feeling, 
while Horace's hand gently took Sybil's in his. 
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** I want you to make love to Sybil, too. Oh, it 
can all be talked about before us four ; we all under- 
stand. You silly people were drifting apart. Now 
perhaps this little joke, this little misunderstanding 
about running away, will make you both see right. 
At any rate, for at least three days you shall have the 
best object lesson in the world before your eyes. I 
know that for each of you there's only one Horace 
and one Sybil. Don't hide it, least of all from your- 
selves. I won't even try to conceal the fact that 
there's only one Charles Edward in the world." 

*' It is perhaps more evident to-day," said that 
young gentleman, smiling affectionately at the young 
woman he had married, ^^ that there is but one An- 
gela." 
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CHAPTER IX 

A GUIDE TO KLDOtLAJiO 

THIS story, if one traces it to its origins, is 
founded on, derived from, rooted in (whichever 
may be the correct expression) the burnt end of a 
beefsteak intended for the lunch of Charles Edward 
and Lady Angela Austin. The burning, not in itself 
seemingly important, took place late in March. 
Lady Angela had intended to administer merely the 
mildest reproof, but the cook seized the opportunity 
to explain that her heart was sore with innumerable 
grievances, for which the ruining of a single lunch 
was no assuagement whatever. Those who know any- 
thing of the American domestic life need not be told 
that now events followed fast upon events. The 
original beefsteak-burner departed, but many of her 
kind passed through the house, a nightmare proces- 
sion of incompetence and incivility. 

Happily the Austins are always asked to dine by 
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everybody in New York who has a decent cook. Hap- 
p3y, too, as Charles Edward remarked, no one need 
starve while Delmonico's and Beefsteak John's still 
stand where they did. Yet there are moments when 
the boiled egg at one^s own fireside is more tempting 
than ortolans (if, indeed, such birds exist outside of 
novels) at another's table. Lady Angela, standing 
at the drawing-room windows to watch the departure 
of the tenth reptile, and realizing that the fierce joy 
she felt in the fact that it was raining cats and dogs 
upon the wretched woman betokened the gradual sap- 
ping of all gentleness and kindness in her own nature, 
turned in revolt to the writing-table, and extracting 
some cable blanks, penned a despairing cry for help 
— for a servant if you dislike the good American 
word " help " — to a cousin in Paris. There at once 
a chef was found and started on his seasick way to 
New York, where upon a bright May morning he 
should have disembarked, and been within the hour 
turning an omelette in Washington Square. 

Not until early the next day, however, did word 
come to Mr. Austin that Monsieur Andr£ Juillot was 
detained by the immigration authorities at Ellis 
Island, upon some technical objection to his being 
a ** contract labourer." At such moments as these 
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patriotism is apt to flag. Charies Edward, sending 
the communication to Lady Angela from his dress- 
ing-room, feared its effect upon an English wife. At 
breakfast, it seemed to him, there was an ostenta- 
tiously British undulation in her hair, and a trans- 
Atlantic aloofness in her cool voice as she asked — 

" Are these immigration laws of yours part of — 
part of the Protective system?" 

^^Yes, I suppose so," answered Charles Edward. 
** To protect American labour." 

*^ To protect American servants? " she inquired in- 
sinuatingly. 

" Yes." 

" Doesn't that seem a little imaginative ? " 

"Because there aren't any to protect?" inter- 
rupted her husband. 

Lady Angela, thus forestalled, smiled and was 
ready to turn cheerfully to the problem of rescuing 
her chef. 

Charles Edward, his spirits rising as he drank his 
tea, produced impromptu a full-grown theory of how 
it was to be done. Such things as telephones, tele- 
graphs, and even posts, he announced, destroyed the 
picturesqueness of modem life. Enough things hap- 
pened, one even caused enough things to happen, but 
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at the interesting moment one was always at the 
wrong end of an electric wire, never ^^ Johnny on the 
spot " watching events. This meant, to be specific, 
that since on this fair morning of the thirtieth of 
May, the sun shone, the sky was blue, and they loved 
each other, he and Lady Angela should themselves go 
to Ellis Island, interview the necessary officials, and 
secure the very necessary cook. 

All this they did. But the reader may now forget 
Ellis ^island and Monsieur Andre Juillot — unless, 
indeed, he happen to be asked to eat a dinner of his 
cooking, which is not easily forgotten. There is 
small need to vex oneself with the intricacies of the 
contract labour law. If they had applied to her chef^ 
which is doubtful. Lady Angela would have succeeded 
somehow in driving a coach and four through them, 
that is certain. She returned to New York, bring- 
ing in triumph with her, not only Monsieur Andr£, 
but an agreeable blue-eyed young official acquired 
upon the expedition, who was obviously making a 
mere excuse of business in town to accompany the 
visitors to Battery Park. 

At the landing, Thomas, the Austins' second man, 
was charged with the international amenity of con- 
ducting his confrere up-town. All this had to be 
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told to explain why on this spladdid sparkling spring 
morning the Austins and Mr. Lloyd McCIanahan (by 
this time discovered to be a college chum of a cousin 
of Charles Edward's) stood idly a few steps up the 
staircase leading to the Elevated staticMi, warming 
themselves in the sun and surveying affairs below. 

To any one with an eye half sympathetic there is 
matter for both laughter and tears every day in that 
little greoi park by the waterside upon which the 
poor alien first sets a rather timorous foot. What 
high hopes for the future, what fierce desires to for- 
get the squalors and sorrows of the past one migbt 
read upon the immigrants' faces, were not everything 
for the moment swallowed up in childish bewilderment 
and wonder at the new world ! On the Battery there 
is a kind of halt before the battle. Along the sunny 
sides of the hoardings behind which they build the 
subway, one can catch a moment's rest before facing 
America, which seems to guard against nearer ap- 
proach with threatening phalanxes of mountainous 
buildings. Here some are met by friends, by chil- 
dren, by parents, by lovers, already initiate into the 
mysteries of this western land. Some in a warm 
comer await the cold mercies of the padrone, who wiD 
send them to every comer of the republic, to those 
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rougher labours, the hewing of wood and the drawing 
of water — railways and sewers, to be precise — 
which the children of America themselves despise. 
Some, more individualistic, whose ambitions rise high, 
and who will probably end blacking boots, linger a 
moment by their less courageous companions, before 
they start to carve out their own careers. 

There are quick changes of nati(»ality there. This 
day was an Italian day, and the scene upon which 
our party of three was looking might have been some- 
where along the quays at Naples, when the sun 
tempts forth even the most industrious to idle in its 
warmth. Women with bright kerchiefs on their heads 
sat with their children guarding amusingly miscel- 
laneous heaps of luggage. Men, freed from such 
cares, gathered in groups near by, or occasionally, 
the truly adventurous, wandered as far as the new 
Aquarium in Castle Garden, where, in the place where 
their predecessors disembarked, the immigrants of to- 
day may see the marvels of that deep over which 
they have just safely come. 

Both Charles Edward and Lady Angela were 
lovers of Italy, and memories of the peasantry of the 
coasts of Sicily and the hill-towns of Tuscany and 
Umbria made them watch with affectionate interest 
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these wanderers away from that enchanted land. 
No one who has cmoe felt its magic can himself 
see how its children can approach any foreign 
shore whatever without an overpowering sense 
that beauty and delight are now lost for ever. 
Yet the dull, low reaches of Long Island and the 
highlands of New Jersey are often for them, we know, 
the coasts of the Promised Land. 

" What do they think? What do they expect? ^ 
mused Lady Angela. 

" Who should know better than you, my dear An- 
gela? " was Charles Edward's quick retort. ** My 
wife is, as you know," he explained to Mr. McClana- 
han, ^* a foreigner, and was herself an immigrant to 
this country only a few years ago.'* 

** Oh, yes," said the young wcxnan in question : 
" but, you see, I didn't come till after I was married 
to an American. I knew the worst already. These 
poor creatures, what do they expect to find? " 

" All they want in the world ; all they didn't have 
back there. Isn't that it, Mr. McClanahan? " 

" Not quite, nowadays, Mr. Austin," was the an- 
swer. " Too many have gone back to visit the old 
country. They know nowadays that there are other 
streets in New York besides * Easy Street.' " 
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"*Easy Street'!" exclaimed Charles Edward. 
Why, there was a time, I'm sure I remember stories 
about it, when they were so ignorant that they ex- 
pected to find the streets paved with gold like — there 
was another city somewhere, wasn't there, whose 
streets were like that? " 

"For shame, Charles Edward!" protested his 
wife. " I was made to read about it when I was a 
child. But were they really like that? It's 
pathetic." 

" There certainly was a time when they expected 
to find somebody at the landing to offer them wna 
beUa jobba — that's what an Americanized dago I 
know called his place. They expected, really they 
almost did, to find money in the streets." 

" They thought they were coming to an ideal 
America." Charles Edward was suddenly seized with 
a kind of enthusiasm which led him to take up and 
complete the picture. " Their America was the sort 
of thing that perhaps its founders dreamed of — a 
refuge for the oppressed of all nations, where there 
was liberty, a roof-tree, and a kettle stewing on the 
hearth for all, where men were brothers, and each 
man's hand was stretched out in welcome to the new- 
comer to comfort and to aid." 
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** Why," said Lady Angela softly, " that would be 
like heaven, wouldn't it? '* 

" I don't believe it's blasphemous," replied her hus- 
band, ^^ to say that it would. In heaven there aren't 
trusts, I suppose, nor the poor, nor the unemployed ; 
and I expect when you go there, even if you're an 
ignorant Italian, you don't sit on the sidewalk with 
your back to a board fence, even though the sun is 
shining, and get no more welcome than America 
seems to be giving these people here." 

Mr. McClanahan looked at Mr. Austin as if sur- 
prised to find him sentimentalizing thus. Lady An- 
gela, fumbling with her purse, managed to get it 
open. She regarded it rather ruefully. 

" I can't pave even a square inch with gold," she 
said, smiling regretfully, "but I suppose silver is 
fairly nice." 

She leaned over the railing and waved a hand. Be- 
low, a tiny child — the smallest living one, surely, so 
Charles Edward said — toddled along in a little 
promenade away from its mother, who sat near by on 
the kerb. It was attired in a kind of magenta, and 
exquisitely surmounted by a black velvet cap covered 
with a design in jet beads — a child could not have 
been better, scarcely more richly dressed. 
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EccOf signoral " called out Lady Angela, as she 
tossed down a coin, " ecco qtuilche cosa per il bam- 
bino.*^ 

'* You speak Italian? " asked Mr. McClanahan in 
surprise. 

" Both of us, a little.*' 

*^ You wouldn't take a position down at the Island, 
I suppose? " 

" I don't believe you need me. there," was her reply. 
^* Everything seems d(xie so thoroughly. I think I'm 
more useful here. Giving them what they expect," 
she added, dropping a fresh shower upon the small 
group of children which she had by this time collected. 

" What they like," corrected the young c^cial. 
" But isn't it better," he went on, " that they 
shouldn't be disappointed? " 

" It's better to have loved and lost " began 

Charles Edward. 

— " Than never to have lost at all." Lady An- 
gela completed the proverb for him. " Oh, I should 
like to think that there was some one coming in with 
the next boatload from your Island who had been 
happy thinking and expecting all these charming 
things. Aren't there any deluded creatures still, Mr. 
McClanahan?" 
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Well, periiaps occasionally," admitted the offidaL 
** This morning, in fact." Lady Angela clasped her 
hands very prettily in expectaticm, and he w«it on. 

" He's twenty-two, about, and she's ' seventeen. 
Lately arrived, I should say. She was crying, and 
he was ocxnforting her. Homesick, he said she was. 
Frightened, too, probably. To encourage her, he 
described America. I overheard part of it. The 
Americans loved to have the Italians ccxne; they wel- 
OHned than, they — well, I'm bound to say it soimded 
a good deal like your husband's fancy picture. He 
knew, for he had been sent once with a load of hay to 
a village where there was a man who had come back 
from America and never worked again, like a signore. 
Oh, they would be rignori, too, my young man told 
her. She should wear a hat." 

" A hat ! " exclaimed Lady Angela. " I know in 
Italy you can't say more than that. Oh, there, a 
boat has just landed! If those poor darlings are 
aboard, show them to me! " 

They watched a moment or so. 

" There — no — yes ! " cried Mr. McClanahan at 
last. " There are my two." 

" Poor dears ! " said Lady Angela. " There's no 
brass band, nor any one to offer them the freedom of 
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the city on a silver dish. And she has still no hat." 

With an air of decision Mr. Austin stepped quickly 
behind his wife, with some dexterity extracted the 
pins which secured her headgear, and lifted it lightly 
off. Lady Angela shrieked, with no apparent regard 
for decorum. 

" Charles Edward, that's my hat ! '' 

« I paid for it." 

" Certainly not — the bill hasn't come in yet." 

*^ Then," said Charles Edward, ** possession is nine 
points of the law." 

So it proved to be, for Lady Angela snatched the 
hat, and in a burst of laughter rushed down the steps. 
Charles Edward bounded in pursuit. 

" Angela," he pleaded, ". don't make a scene." 

" I have already," was her laughing answer. 

** Don't make a fool of me." 

** Grod who made you " she began. 

** The honour of America is at stake," he urged. 

" I know it is," was her answer. ** And I know 
perfectly well what to do with my hat. I always 
hated the thing, anyway," she remarked parenthetic- 
ally to Mr. McClanahan^ who had by this time par- 
tially recovered his senses and stood by their side. 

** The hat? Why, it was charming." 
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** You ought to see me in a really nice one. I — 
oh, there come our people. We^re off, Mr. McClana- 
han ! " she cried ; *^ and I don't advise you to follow, 
for we are going to be very confusing, I foresee. But 
come to Sherry's to-night and dine, can't you, and 
hear the end of it? Early — say seven, and we'll do 
a play." 

She left her official friend standing in bewilderment 
and gasping out an acceptance. Charles Edward 
went by her side. 

^^ My angel, my love ! " he said, ** may I at least 
make the presentation speech? " 

« Oh, yes." 

** And, Angela, we've no engagement to-day, have 
we?" 

" None that we couldn't break." 

" Then," was the triumphant announcement, " I 
think for once we might welcome visitors to Eldorado 
as it should be done." 

He advanced a few steps further. 

" Signori,** he began, addressing the strangers, 
** you are Italians, I believe." 

They looked blank, then bobbed their heads. 

" And new-comers, too, I see. I am an American, 
and I am glad to welcome you." 
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A hand stretched forth did something to reassure 
them, a smile only to be described by their own Italian 
word simpatico did more. A smile, simpaticissimo, 
broke at last upon their dark faces, irradiating them 
as only Italian smiles can. 

"How are you?" asked Giovanni Sarto — John 
Taylor, if you like translations — putting out a 
warm, brown paw. 

" Most well," replied Carlo Edoardo — to return 
the compliment. ** Is that the wife? " 

Annunziata — alas that we lack the English for it ! 
— blushed. Evidently it had only been since a little 
while. 

" That's mine." Charles Edward waved a hand 
towards Lady Angela. ^^ She^s a forestiera, too. 
She came over on a steamer like you only about a 
year ago." 

** Ma che! ** said Annunziata in surprise. 
"And now," went on the fore8tiera*s husband, 
"now it would be said that she was a lady, a sig- 
nora.** 

" Altrot It would," assented the Italian woman. 
Nothing like this costume had ever been seen in the 
tiny hill-top village of Torre San Severino, even 
when on a fine Sunday morning the Signota Contessa 
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drove to Mass. Yet, Ignorant peasant girl though 
she was, Annunziata felt instinctive feminine compe- 
tence to appraise the stranger's garments at their 
true value. 

*' All dress themselves so here/' asserted Lady An- 
gela, lying — and she knew it — easily and grace- 
fully. ^* You will soon have clothes and a hat like 
this. Meanwhile, you must take mine. I've plenty 
more at home." This last, at least, was true. 

Annunziata balanced the article, a whole garden 
of violets, upon her hands, and looked in her be- 
wilderment at the equally confused Giovanni. 

" To-day is a festa^^* exclaimed Charles Edward 
with an easy air, ** and because we are so happy here, 
we Americans come down to welcome the newly ar- 
rived and to make them Americans from the begin- 
ning. Oh, put on your hat," he urged — " there 
are so many, oh, so many like it in America." 

" Not at all," protested Angela in English ; ** it's 
a Virot model, and they promised never to copy it." 

She lifted the flowery thing and placed it on the 
girl's smooth head. 

*^ Look," she said in Italian, " how pretty she is ! " 

" ^Zfra/ " said John Taylor. " She is." And this 
was true. 
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^' ** Now she is like any signora of New York." 

^ " AltrOj** said Annunziata, " I am." It was not 

c quite true, but one can forgive her for thinking so. 

** Now," asked Charles Edward briskly, *Vwhat 
{. else can be done for you? What do you want? " 
c ** Well," said Giovanni slowly, with that real 

i Italian practicality which is mixed with their most 

h agreeable idealism, ^^ I want a job." 
; Lady Angela smiled. Was the only result to be 

two new and totally inefficient servants to balance the 
flawless cJieff But Charles Edward was not to be 
>^ brought to earth thus early in his flight. 

[. " Job ! " he exclaimed. " Jobs are to be had here 

as many as the leaves on the trees. We will think 
of this to-morrow, when we have eaten, drunk, slept, 
and drunk again." 

^* Is there wine here? " asked Giovanni in some 
surprise. 

" Of all countries." Charles Edward's gesture 
seemed to embrace the vineyards of the world. 

Annunziata jogged her husband's elbow, and 
pointed to the green carpet bag and the two hand- 
kerchiefs which contained all their worldly goods. 
" A room," she said. 

*^ Are there rooms? " asked Giovanni innocently. 
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^ As many as in the palace of the Holy Father at 
Rome.*' 

" Surely you're not taking them to the Waldorf- 
Astoria? " Lady Angela spoke in English. 

^'You would honour me," said Charles Edward 
promptly, ^* if you would occupy a room at my 
house." 

Giovanni's smile scarcely faded, but a look of 
craft and comprehension stole into his face. In his 
pocket he seemed furtively to estimate the size of his 
small hoard of dollars. Then he went straight to 
the point. 

"How much?" 

" Ma chel " protested Charles Edward. " Would 
I take money from you? This is America! Any 
American would do the same for you." 

(There is no need to keep tally of our hero's lies, 
truth had long since been abandoned.) 

Giovanni was almost persuaded; Annunziata al- 
ready in a kind of a waking dream, one hand on her 
husband's arm. 

" Oh, che bel paese! ** she murmured. " What a 
lovely land ! " 

Lady Angela's eyes too were filled with the vision 
of a strange and friendly America standing with 
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arms outstretched to every weary pilgrim. In her 

defence, if defence be needed, it must be admitted 

tliat neither she nor Charles Edward had ever quite 

grown up. They were very children for playing 

games, and no one could play them better. As for 

believing, they could believe more easily than not. 

So now. Lady Angela, for one moment of exaltation, 

seemed to herself to be doing the natural and obvious 

thing in helping to make real, if only for one day, 

a poor Italian's dream. 

Then she suddenly became aware that they were 
being a good deal stared at. She noticed a man with 
piercing eyes fastened rather disagreeably upon her 
saunter towards them with studied carelessness, but- 
toning his coat with a surreptitious air as he strolled 
by. In an instant she wanted to be on the wing. 
" Avanti! " she cried. " Forward ! '' 

The motor which had been waiting for them ap- 
proached. The Austins' English coachman was an 
accomplished person. He could turn chauffeur and 
he could conceal any surprise he felt at his employers' 
actions. (It helped him, doubtless, to remember that 
Lady Angela was the daughter of a hundred earls, 
and in this land of the barbarians could do no 
wrong.) He gravely waited for the party to instal 
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itself) and then, as if it were aU quite the usual thing, 
bowled up past brown old Trinity along the main 
highroad of Eldorado. 

• •• •••••• 

Every one knows - or, at any rate, says he knows 
— that the last of May is absurdly late to be in 
town, and that a holiday in New York is always in- 
tolerable. But many people, even in the sacred ranks 
of Fashion, behave as if they thought otherwise. 
Perhaps Sherry's was not quite so crowded as usual 
for lunch that day (a stranger to the head-waiter 
might very conceivably have got a decent table with- 
out tipping that gentleman more than a dollar or 
two). But there were plenty of people, even a fair 
supjily of the much-advertised newspaper celebrities. 
For example, the Franklyn Deans were lunching, 
and they are usually in every Sunday supplement. 
Mrs. Dean represented the Denver element in New 
York Society at this period, though, to be strictly ac- 
curate, she was not quite in. Two years before, she 
had come East, finding no further scope for ambition 
in the Rockies. She was certainly sufficiently known 
there, she said. (Certainly, agreed some other Den- 
ver ladies, a little spitefully.) In Manhattan she 
still stood outside the gates, but she carried on a 
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considerable conversation over the walls, and a party 

of the blessed was unquestionably agitating for her 

admission. She continued, however, to turn upon the 

truly smart an appealing eye, and her husband, used 

to the symptoms, knew, as he saw her stiffen for 

action, that some of the Four Hundred must be about 

to pass through the hall on their royal way to lunch. 

** It's the Austins," came from her in low and 

thrilling tones, as she caught sight of Lady Angela. 

Mr. Dean turned upcm his wife an amused though 

affectionate look. 

" Well, what'll she do, Peggy? *' 
" Oh, she win bow and smile very politely. She 
always does. I suppose that is what she calls being 
a lady. But that English manner of hers holds you 
oflf ten rods." 

"WeD, get close. To-night's the night. Not 
much doing, holidays. They will probably jump at 
the chance of going down the bay on the yacht for 
dinner." * 

"You heard what she said to Freddie Morrison 
about me, didn't you? That, of course, being an 
Englishwoman, she was naturally more democratic 
than any American, but even she had to draw the line 
somewhere.'' 
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** Oh, she can go to — beg pardon, Peggy. Mor- 
riflon is a cad, anyhow.'' 

*^Ye8, he is," assented Mrs. Dean cheerfully. 
'^ But she^s the real thing. Oh, I know that all right, 
all right. I wish to gracious they would come! I've 
got the Sturtevants, but no one to meet them who's 
in their set. And they'll expect it. The snobs!" 
she added meditatively. 

Lady Angela's speech on Altering would scarcely 
have encouraged Mrs. Dean. 

** Nothing very particular in the way of smartness 
to show our new friends." 

" Surely," objected her husband, " Mrs. Dean — 
at least from a distance, in those rich clothes, and 
positively encrusted with jewels. As if we hadn't with 
us living examples of how clothes make the man." 

" And the woman, too ! " added Lady Angela. 

As she spoke, the living examples followed them 
into the hall. It is not too much to say that no one 
in Torre San Severino would have recogni«ed them. 
On the way up-town, by great good luck, since it 
was a holiday, they found a haberdasher's in Madison 
Square open, and a shop in Fifth Avenue where they 
keep women's things ready to put on. Lady Angela 
secured a hat, and her Italian friends almost every- 
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thing from the skin up. (The rules at Ellis Island 
as to bathing happily made it unnecessary to go 
further.) No money passed. Charles Edward ex- 
plained, not that the proprietors were already known 
to him, but merely that they were Americans and 
would naturally wish to fit out new-comers to their 
land. Under the circumstances it was difficult to re- 
strain Giovanni's too opulent fancy. He longed to 
find some way of wearing at lea^t three gay cravats. 
But tact did wonders, and he emerged admirably 
dressed. Even at Torre San Severino he had been 
something of a swell, with a way all his own of knot- 
ting his striped cotton scarf around his waist. To 
do him justice now, American ladies abroad con- 
stantly hunt down Italian counts and barons of con- 
siderably less charming appearance than his. An- 
nunziata had not quite that requisite air, yet she was 
pretty, and the clothes themselves unimpeachable. 

^^ Foreigners, I should say," mused Mrs. Dean. 
^^ The woman hasn't got much style, but that hat is 
a Virot model, or I'll eat it." 

'^ There," said Lady Angela, with an air of relief, 
" Fve bowed to Mrs. Dean. I do wish she weren't so 
common. She is so pathetically anxious to get on 
that I'd almost like to help her. And really she is 
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not much more than four or five times worse than 
the others." 

^ That charming Mrs. Dean ! " exclaimed Charles 
Edward, to his wife's astonishment. ** Well, I mean 
to help her." And without another word he started 
across the room. 

The lady under discussion fairly irradiated joy as 
our young hero approached her, and never before 
had she found his manners and conversation so alto- 
gether graceful and pleasing. He was enthusiastic 
over the pleasures of a holiday in town, and delighted 
with their clever idea of dinner on the yacht. 

" I wonder whether you " she began. Then 

with more constraint in her air : ^^ How is Lady An- 
gela? " she asked. 

^' Groing strong. Come over and see her, won't 
you? Besides, I should like so much to introduce 
you to some charming Italian friends of ours who 
have just arrived. We want them to know the right 
sort of people and to like America. Do come, dear 
Mrs. Dean." 

^^ But we can't speak spaghetti,** objected Mr. 
Dean. 

" So much the better — I mean, that doesn't mat- 
ter.'» 
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** I only know the words to one or two of Tosti's 
songs I used to sing," ventured Mrs. Dean, " but I've 
'r S^^ ^^ id^* of what they mean." 

"They're rather sentimental, aren't they?" sug- 

:_ gested Charles Edward. "Well, of course, Mrs. 

Dean, if you dare venture on them with a handsome 

young Italian " 

The lady looked a little conscious as they crossed 
the room. Lady Angela looked agreeable enough; 
Charles Edward, a kind of sympathetic barometer, 
knew that within her spirits fell. But he counted, 
and not in vain, upon the effect of his next move in 
the game. 

" Dear Mrs. Dean," he said with a twinkling eye, 
" I want you to know the Count and Countess of 
Torre San Severino, and I want you to be good to 
them." 

Certainly Mrs. Dean smiled pleasantly upon the 
Countess. One does not wish to misjudge her, but 
subsequent events lend colour to the belief that she 
let her hand linger for a moment in the Count's with 
a tender pressure. Mr. Austin had wished her to 
be good to them; besides, the social climber must 
" study to please " always, and no American, however 
narrow his acquaintance with the world may be, can 
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fail to know the abandoned character of foreign 
noblemen, and what would naturally please theoEi. 

Lady Angela was brightening visibly. 

^ Such charming people, Mrs. Dean/' she said 
^ We expect them to be much more popular here than 
any such people have ever beoi before.** 

** But one meets so few Italians here, doesn*t <me? " 

" Yes," replied Lady Angela meditatively. ** Yet 
a good many come. Were you ever down at Ellis 
Island?** 

"No,*' laughed Mrs. Dean. "Those dirtj im- 
migrants ! I hate them. Where did you know these 
nice people? *' 

" Oh,*' said Lady Angela, " we met them in the 
oddest way, when they were travelling. But I think 
one ^an always tell the right sort of people at once, 
don't you, Mrs. Dean? " 

" Certainly, you can see in a moment what an air 
the Count has." 

Giovanni had the same air with which he had worn 
the striped cotton sash in his hill-top village. But 
in neither place had it failed to appeal to women. 

" Because it's a festa^** Charles Edward was ex- 
plaining under cover of Italian, " we shall all call 
you Count and Countess. It is a complimenio Ameri- 
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cano. But they do not displease you, these American 
compliments? " 

Manifestly they did not. 

*' We are lunching in the side room," announced 
the host of the larger party. ** But won't you come 
in to us for coffee afterwards? " 

** Suppose they didn't want to be seen with us in 
the big room," sniffed Mrs. Dean as they walked 
away. 

*' Body of Bacchus ! " explained Charles Edward 
to Lady Angela, ^^you didn't suppose I was going 
to let anybody see how they ate? " 

" Then you don't think " urged Mrs. Dean 

after coffee. 

**We really couldn't dine to-night." Lady An- 
gela smiled sweetly, but she was obviously engaged 
in the process already mentioned, of drawing the line 
somewhere. 

*' That is, Angela and I couldn't," said her hus- 
band in more mollifying and polite tones. 

"Would the Count and Countess, then " 

" Oh, they would love it ! " Charles Edward was 
emphatic on this point. It appeared that the Stur- 
tevants were sure to love it, too. And it is to be 
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noted that before they left Mrs. Dean excused her- 
self long enough to telephone to the Delareagh- 
Joneses. They would love it, too, ^^ggj whispered 
to her husband — they were crazy about foreigners 
and titles, and, though they had never before dined 
with the Deans, would be sure to snap at the bait 
now offered. 

" And can't we do something during the after- 
noon.^ " asked Mrs. Dean enthusiastically. *^ Motor 
up to Clairmont for tea? " 

** Or for something else? " amended her husband. 
He was not yet quite broken to the customs of the 
East. 

" These Americans wish to take you in the vettura 
automobile and then on their ship," explained Charles 
Edward. " They offer you two more meals to-day. 
And all Americans are like that." 

Giovanni loosened his belt with real Italian rapture 
at the thought of food, and exclaimed, as his wife 
had done before : " Oh, che bel paese! — what a 
lovely land ! " 

The start was merry, and no one noticed that 
Lady Angela was nervous and constrained. No one 
but she observed lounging outside the entrance of the 
restaurant the rather sinister-looking person whom 
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she had already seen in Battery Park. She said 
nothing, but jumped lightly into the motor. Cast- 
ing a backward glance, she saw the stranger hur- 
riedly enter a motor-cab, and later, when every one 
was enjoying tea, she was almost terrified to see the 
pale-faced man drinking beer in a secluded comer 
from which he seemed to watch them. But she dis- 
trusted her own fears as weak and womanish, and 
tried to forget them in the gaieties of the afternoon. 
So far their bewilderment had helped to turn Gio- 
vanni's and Annunziata's manners into something 
reasonable. And the reader must remember, before 
he judges the Deans to have been fools, that the 
false Count and Countess were faultlessly attired, 
that aristocrats are everywhere allowed eccentrici- 
ties, and that the Latin races are understood to be 
unaffected and mercurial. There was tea, and, at 
Frank Dean's suggestion, the Count of Torre San 
Severino tasted another of those vintages of the world 
which Charles Edward had earlier announced, the 
light wine of Scotland. A wee nippy only, one 
hastens to add, yet it enlivened him, no doubt, and 
perhaps rendered him more susceptible to the charms 
of the fair sex. He was but lately married, and he 
loved his wife. Still, human nature is very aban- 
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doned, Mrs. Dean was very handsome, and although 
she indignantly denied it later, it is possible that she 
had ventured upon the quotations from Tosti in an 
endeavour to make conversation with the distin- 
guished visitor. Those who are familiar with the 
mellifluous and impassioned phrases in question may 
judge for themselves whether it was natural that 
Giovanni should seize the first opportunity to stroll 
away from the party with Mrs. Dean. As to the 
lady herself, we must not heed what rival ladies might 
say. She was occupied with her sodal career, and 
she knew what New York women were ; it was not for 
her to lose the opportunity of attaching a visitor so 
evidently to be the success of the coming Newport 
season. As to the Countess, she found the tea nasty 
and the waist of her new gown too tight. No one 
quoted Tosti to her. She was tired and she was be- 
wildered still. But in this confused new world, there 
was one thing she could understand, the situation 
created by Giovanni's behaviour. There were no 
motors in Torre San Severino, no sky-scrapers, no 
Sherry's, no Clairmont, but there were flighty hus- 
bands and wives of spirit. Annunziata bit her trem- 
bling lip and looked, first at the signori who had 
seemed to be her friends, and then over the brocul 
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rolling flood of the Hudson. Charles Edward was 
the first who saw that tears stood in her eyes. In 
an instant he was at her side. 

** What is the matter? " he asked. 
'^ That woman," Annunziata went straight to the 
point. 

" She is trying to be sympatica.** 
^^ She is too sympathetic." The Countess spoke 
bluntly, then she turned upon her companion with 
an inquiry. ^^ Are all Americans like that? " 
" Yes — no — yes, of course." 
" Oh, che paesel " cried Annunziata, forgetting 
her usual adjective. "What a land! Your wife, 
too?" 

" Oh, yes, of course," said Charles Edward, gasp- 
ing a little at this. " Come, let us join them," he 
went on quickly; ".there's nothing wrong, you 
know." 

In a way, he was right. There was nothing abso- 
lutely wrong in Giovanni's holding Mrs. Dean's be- 
jewelled hand in his. Yet Annunziata's eyes flashed. 
Charles Edward caught her by the arm. 

" I'll go and fetch them," he said sharply. " Gro 
back to the others." 

The habit of obedience was old in her ; she turned. 
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Charles Edward went forward to the culprits. Per- 
haps he felt then it was not the time to reprove them 
as they deserved. His reprimand to the lady only 
made her blush with pleasure, while his remark to 
the Count was perfectly unmoral. 

** Chi va piano va sano^** he said. ** Slow but sure 
is the way. Your wife saw you." 

He hurried them back, and on the path ahead saw 
for a moment a curious sight. Annunziata, stum- 
bling along, was accosted by a pale man with sharp 
eyes. For the briefest period they spoke together, 
then Charles Edward saw his wife rush forward and 
take the Countess away. 

**Who was it, dear Countess.?" he asked, as he 
settled the party again in the motor. 

" Chi lo saf " was the sullen answer. ** Who 
knows ? " 

On the way to the yacht at West Forty-second 
Street Charles Edward and the abandoned Mrs. 
Dean occupied one motor — let us hope that they 
behaved themselves. The arrangement did not 
arouse Lady Angela's jealousy, and it quieted An- 
nunziata to some extent. But she was still nervous, 
apprehensive, and distrustful: the tears troubled 
imder her long lashes. 
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Ma che Armtrnziata! " protested Giovanni, and 

lie kissed her on the cheek. ^^ See what a life of lords 

and gentlemen we lead. And you are a signora with 

a hat, a contessal We are to eat meat twice to-day, 

drink of the wines of all countries, and sail on a 

steamer three times as large as the one we came on." 

** Don't want to," said Annunziata, turning her 

head away. 

" How little spirit ! " Giovanni threw back his head. 
" Not wish to live where there is no need to work, 
where these good Americans wish to do all for us ! " 
Annunziata burst into a flood of tears and, un- 
mindful of motoring etiquette, put her head down in 
Lady Angela's lap. 

" Oh, what does it mean ? " she sobbed. ** He's lost 
his head. I understand nothing. This dear hand " 
— she held Lady Angela's — " has been kind, but all 
American hands will not be so. This is a joke, a 
farce, I know. Oh, cara signora, find us some work ! 
Giovanni is a good gardener, and I can plough, and 
prune the trees, and stable the horses. Ma che con- 
tessal I am only a contadma, a country girl." 

" Cara** said Lady Angela gently, patting the 
dark head. " To-morrow we will see to everything. 
But to-night, why not eat the meat and drink 
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tiie wine on the big steamer of your friends? " 

^ Oh, no, no ! " wailed the Countess, and then re- 
lapsed into silence, drying her eyes as they drew up 
by the pier where the Vanessa lay. 

"We're dreadfully late," said Lady Angela to 
her husband. " I asked that young man to be at 
Sherry's at seven. I'll have no time to go home and 
dress." 

" That's tiresome." But its tiresomeness was 
nothing to what followed. Annimziata began to cry 
again. 

" L don't want to go! " she screamed, pulling her 
hand away from the Count of Torre San Severino, 
while the Deans' eyes hung out of their heads in 
amazement. 

" Come, Countess," said Charles Edward sooth- 
ingly. 

" Come, Annunziata," said Lady Angela. 

"Come, what's this?" said a strange voice in 
English, " come, what's this? " 

By their side stood the pale man of the Battery 
and Clairmont. Near by was the puffing motor in 
which he had pursued them southwards. He unbut- 
toned his coat and displayed a flashing star. 

" It's about time I called a halt on this game, I 
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j^ess/' he said. " Do you think that the United 
States Grovemment doesn't keep any watch at all on 
immi^ants?" 

'* Immigrants ! " exclaimed Mrs. Dean. " These 
are the Count and Countess of Torre San Severino." 
" Count and Countess of McDougal Street," re- 
torted the stranger. **They are third-class pas- 
sengers off the Sardegna. Now, I don't know just 
what your game is, but if you think that young 
women in my charge are going to be abducted on to 

swell steam yachts by flash people like you " 

" I have always told you, Angela," interrupted 
Charles Edward, ^* that you cannot be too careful as 
to your dress. In America the tastes and customs of 
the British Aristocracy are, as you see, consid- 
ered " 

" Yes, abduction is what I call it. You don't pre- 
tend the woman wants to go with you." 

" iWell, I'm sure I don't want her ! " snapped Mrs. 
Dean. 

^^ It was a joke," explained Charles Edward. 
" Oh, this American lack of a sense of humour," 
commented Lady Angela. 

The detective turned aagrily on her. " Don't try 
to make a fool of me! " 
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** God who made you ** she began sweetly. 

''You had better come along and explain things 
at headquarters." 

Mr. Dean whispered a name into the detective's ear. 

** Oh ! " was his sarcastic conunent. '* Well, rm 
the Czar of Russia and the Duke of Tenth Avenue. 
So her Ladyship can come along." 

Charles Edward produced a card and started to 
explain. He feared by this time they would be too 
late for dinner. His wife turned to the Deans. 

'' Well, the laugh's on me, I guess," said that 
lady, wavering between vexation and good nature. 

** Me, I should say," objected the Englishwoman, 
" since I've to go with the policeman. They really 
are only immigrants," she went on, " but we meant to 
give them a happy day. The joke wasn't planned 
especially on you, Mrs. Dean — just on any fashion- 
able people we knew well enough and should chance 
to meet at Sherry's." 

" This may be a good joke," the detective was say- 
ing. ** You say it is. But this Italian woman was 
refusing to go on board and was crying. So you'll 
please all come." 

" We should just love to," Lady Angela broke in, 
** and we'll all dine at the police-station. What time 
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do you dine there? But you must do me one personal 
favour first." Lady Angela's famous smile was never 
more enchanting than at that moment. *^ Gret that 
policeman and take us all over to the drug store on 
the comer. I want you to telephone to Sherry's and 
explain to Mr. Lloyd McClanahan — of the Ellis 
Island service: you know. He was to be our guest 
at dinner, and he knows all about this. He'll want 
some explanation. Oh, I did not mean especially of 
your mistake, though, of course, he will have that 
investigated later; I meant of our failure to come." 

As the reader may guess, this was the way out, 
although Mr. McClanahan had to c(Mne over, and 
dinner wa.s delayed. 

^^ It was a good joke," said Mrs. Dean. ^^ But do 
you think we could play it on the Delareagh- 
Joneses? " 

^^ Well, perhaps they speak Italian," replied Lady 
Angela. ^^ Besides, I'm sure they're not so good- 
natured as you are, Mrs. Dean." 

" No, they're not," confessed Mrs. Dean bluntly. 
" That's the trouble. I only got them, I know, be- 
cause I had this Count and Countess. They're crazy 
about foreigners and titles, and they will be furious 



now.** 
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"Oh, Fm sure not," protested Lady Angela. 
Then she hesitated just the fraction of a second. " I 
don't beUeve I've met them yet. I wonder,*' she went 
on meditatively, " if you would let us change our 
minds and come to dinner. I shall have to bring Mr. 
McClanahan along — he was the reason we couldn't 
ccxne — but you'll like him." 

The new line was drawn very gracefully, and that 
day is historic in the history of the Deans. 

" The festa is over," Charles Edward was saying 
to Giovanni and Annunziata. " You've heard of the 
carnival at Naples, haven't you? Well, to-day has 
been like that. Not all Americans will behave as we 
have to-day. It is a good country and kind, but one 
has to work. This gentleman with a badge will bring 
you to see me to-morrow. I have a garden up in 
the Berkshire Hills where you can plough and prune 
the trees and become contadmi Americani. You shall 
have meat every day, and Annunziata shall wear a 
hat, like a signora.^* 

So it came about that in the end Annunziat€^ even 
more deeply moved than before, murmured — 

" Oft, c?ie hel pnese! — what a lovely land ! " 

And this was largely, one must admit, because the 
land held Lady Angela and Charles Edward. 
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CHAPTER X 

THB ADVENTUREy JUNIOB 

THIS is the story of the first adventure of Charles 
Edward, Junior, happening when he had 
reached the age of fifteen months. As such it was 
epoch-making. Charles Edward, Senior, asserted 
that he had the feeling of handing on the torch of 
romance and retiring — having attained the ripe age 
of twenty-nine years — to a dignified and contem- 
plative seclusion, while his offspring, in a white per- 
ambulator, sowed the pleasant fields of life with the 
wild oats of adventure. This was an exaggerated 
view. Charles Edward pire^ at thirty, still leads a 
more diversified life than Charles Edward /B« at two. 
But it is true that into the fantastic happenings of 
the Jardin du Luxembourg there came, for the child's 
father and mother, something of an autiminal note. 
Through the events of the afternoon the baby cooed 
and gurgled and clapped his hands with joy, but 
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his parents were, once at least, close to tears. Must 
one believe that even in the twenties youth is passing 
— that adventure has already lost something of its 
first charm? Or is it that Paris at its heart is sad, 
and that the Quartier Latin most of all its many 
districts hides sorrow beneath its gaiety? 

This is perhaps to begin all wrong. The Adven- 
ture, Junior, had its merry side. It began in char- 
acteristically extravagant high spirits, and, indeed, 
so ended. After all, youth itself — and the Latin 
Quarter is the land of youth -— is mingled laughter 
and tears. The small Charles Edward is not the 
first who has found this out. 

Fathers, however surcharged with paternal affec- 
tion, do not necessarily enjoy pushing the perambu- 
lators and go-carts of their darlings ; so much may 
be asserted upon the highest authority. It may, 
therefore, be difficult to explain why Mr. Charles 
Edward Austin was thus engaged one June after- 
noon in the Luxembourg Garden. His reasons were, 
perhaps, largely geographical. What would have 
seemed impossible in the Champs Elysees, Kensing- 
ton Gardens, or Central Park, was natural enough 
now that he and Lady Angela had fled from the 
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right bank of the Seine and established themselves 
in a famous small hotel of the Rive Gauche. The 
actual distance from Ritz's was indeed a scant two 
miles, but they were determined to make it more. 

The business — if, indeed, it could be called that 
— whidi had brought them to Paris was finished; 
Lady Angela had done what she could, so her hus- 
band asserted, to establish the credit of the Rue de 
la Paix and to ruin his, by purchases, judicious or 
otherwise, in that thoroughfare. In the intervals 
between visits to Monsieur Worth for gowns and to 
Monsieur Cartier for jewels, they had motored to 
every conceivable place for lunch within a radius of 
fifty miles, it seemed; had battled for le ■five-o* clock 
in every fashionable tea-shop ; had dined and supped 
in every smart restaurant before and after plays in 
every theatre in Paris; had seen, they would have 
said, every human being of their acquaintance who 
pretended to live in England or America, and had 
had quite enough of it. 

"For me," said Charles Edward, "at least a 
glimpse of the French." 

They transferred themselves cTiez Foyot. 
" La vie de Bohime^** suggested Lady Angela. 
"You've read Miirger's book." 
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« Yes." 

** And heard Puccini's opera," continued her hus- 
band. *' You'll expect Melba and Caruso to be sing- 
ing love-songs in the attic rooms across the street." 

^^ Not quite," answered Lady Angela, smiling. 
** But there will be love-songs, won't there P and love 
and youth and gaiety and madness? Oh, I want to 
see it all." 

She did not see quite all. But for an idle week 
they lounged about the quarter, lunched, and dined, 
and supped, and sometimes supped again, at odd 
small restaurants, visited studios, heard poets recite 
their verses in strange cafis^ saw once the dancing at 
Bullier. They saw the gaiety; they saw the sad- 
ness — the students who came and loved and went 
away, the girls who had loved, but must stay behind, 
whose poor hope was that they should love again and 
perhaps again. But the sadness was not persistent. 
It vanished as the Quartier sparkled in the sun by 
day, and in its own bright lights by night. The 
moon was full that week, and flooded the gardens 
and the flowing river that lie at the opposite ends of 
the " Boul. Mich." as well as that high road of the 
quarter in between, with some magic and poetry. 
Bohemia is a fallen state, they will tell you. But 
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CHiarles Edward and Lady Angela, perhaps because 
£or this one week they managed to bring something 
of its spirit with them, seemed to see Mimi and Mu- 
sette, Rodolphe, Marcel, and the philosopher Schau- 
mard in every cafS^ forgetting care. 

It must be admitted that if in Bohemia they were, 
they were not altogether of it. Occasional gay jests 
they exchanged with handes joyeuses. In an occa- 
sional cafe the habitues began to wish them ^ Grood 
morning " and ^* Good night." This may sound 
tame, but it is as far, perhaps, as any English or 
American woman with a small child snug at home 
cares to go. Charles Edward guided his wife along 
the pleasantest paths, hurried her past the dis- 
agreeable places — managed, in short, to show her 
some such rose-hued Bohemia as she had imagined. 
Oddly enough, it was Charles Edward, Junior, who 
brought her into touch with Bohemia as it really is. 
It is perhaps superfluous to state that this small 
person did not accompany his parents upon noc- 
turnal rambles. His morning and afternoon expedi- 
tions to the sunny paths of the Luxembourg showed 
him all his Paris. Yet, as his father and mother were 
finding themselves at home in a careless, perhaps 
wicked Bohemia, so he fitted sympathetically into the 
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gay little life of the good children of the gardens. 
If his mother's clothes were Parisian, from the Rue 
de la Paixy were not his new summer things from a 
shop in the Rue de Bac, au Bonheur des Mires^ at 
the sign of the Good Fortune of Mothers? If his 
father was as lively as any student of the Sorbonne 
or the Beaux- Art 8^ was he not as smiling, as friendly, 
as gurgling, as inarticulately conversational as any 
petit gosse of an honest French bourgeois? Had his 
mother ever in England or America called him her 
gros Chariot or her Uttle cabbage? Had she ever, 
before this very afternoon when, because nurse was 
ill, she and father were wheeling him in his gardens, 
said that he was her little cherished wolf? 

^^ He is all these things," said Charles Edward, 
with the placid and indulgent smile of fathers ; ^^ but 
don't you think his life is very dull? " 

" Dull? " queried Lady Angela. 

"Well, of course, you kiss him about a thousand 
times a day — what I meant was that his life was 
very, very pleasant, but — yes, unadventurous. I'm 
sure that I at his age " Charles Edward hesi- 
tated. 

" WeU, what did you do? " 

" I don't know that I quite remember," he ad- 
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nutted. " Besides, when you married me, didn't you 

say that you didn't demand to know all my past? " 

** I'm sure you weren't so well behaved as this 

angel. Does its father reproach it for not having 

adventures, when it can only just say * Ta ' ? " 

** I'm sure," said Charles Edward very gravely, 
** that nurse told me yesterday it could now say 
* Ta-ta.' One should be able to go far with that." 

Lady Angela for a moment looked almost scorQful. 
" That is not talking," she said severely. " You 
have adventures, my dear. Did you ever go far, or 
long, without talking? " 

" I felt from the very beginning," conceded 

Charles Edward, " that he didn't get his dumbness 

from me. But there are other inheritances. He 

looks intelligent. He probably would have quite 

amusing adventures if he were only left to himself." 

Charles Edward warmed to the subject as he began 

to perceive to the full how nonsensical it was. " We 

choose his promenades for him, his clothes, his 

friends, his amusements, his adventures." 

" My poor lamb, mon petit ange^ mon Chariot! " 
murmured the infatuated mother. Then she cast a 
crumb of affection at her husband. " I love you, 
Charles Edward, but you are a fool." 
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*^ Certainly," he assented, as if vastly cheered and 
encouraged by this. ** Now, I will bet yoa ^ 

" Bet with those awful dressmakers. They have 
all my money." 

"Wdl, I merely propose, then — let's leave him 
to himself for an afternoon " 

"To be killed or stolen?" interjected Lady An- 
gela. 

" My dear, he may have a less gruesome taste in 
adventures." 

Lady Angela considered. 

" If all you mean," she said at last, " is that he 
shall stay here in the sun for an hour while we sit 
on a bench near by " 

Charles Edward made conditions. 

"You're not to say he's your child, to go near 
him, not to interfere with him unless he is in danger." 

" But if he cries, and I should think a pin was 
pricking him?" 

" No," was the stem reply. " You must arrange 
that now. If he cries, I hope it will be from deeper 
emotions." 

At first Charles Edward, Junior, observed his 
parents occasionally upon their baich, not too re- 
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mote, and once waved a fat little hand at them. But 
soon the play of dazzling sunlight caught his eye, 
tlie strange spectacle of a marble Cupid near by, not 
much older than himself, shooting an arrow at a 
startled nymph, and the distant vista of a shining 
pool on which happy children sailed their tiny boats. 
He approved of this good world by awkward hand- 
claps and inarticulate gurglings. His parents 
quietly stepped round a comer and found a bench, 
from which, through a screen of green bushes, they 
could watcK unseen. Here they waited, and occa- 
sionally somewhere a clock struck out the quarter- 
hours. The sun still shone, Cupid still bent his bow, 
and the world seemed good; but adventure seemed 
to pass the baby by. There came at last a moment 
when even his father's faith wavered. 

Then there came down the green cMee a woman 
alone and dressed in black. It was not the or- 
dinary French mourning, but poor, cheap finery 
of the Quartier, merely chosen in black, or perhaps 
dyed, so Angela thought later. The face of the girl 
was the frail, pretty face of the " Boul. Mich.," only 
somehow worn and made gentler. She stepped 
swiftly along the path and straight to the stained 
and weather-beaten group of Love working his eter- 
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nal mischief. She came, without pretences, so the two 
behind their green bushes thought, to a r^idezvous. 
With equal frankness she acknowledged disappoint- 
ment. They saw her hands quickly clasp each other, 
and her body stiffen as if to receive a blow. Then she 
stood motionless, with eyes focussed far away along 
the deserted stretches of the gravel path. 

She did not see Charles Edward, Junior, but he 
saw her and greeted her with such noises and ges- 
tures as lay within his power. (From his hiding the 
father beamed approval upon a child that laid hands 
so promptly on the skirts of Adventure as she flut- 
tered by.) The girl in black turned. The isolation 
of her new young friend apparently astonished her, 
and looking about in bewilderment for some attend- 
ant on the white perambulator, she advanced hesi- 
tatingly. But at last she took his hand timidly, and 
one could guess that she told him he was, perhaps, 
her little pink rabbit. Then after a swift glance all 
around she suddenly bent over him and kissed him, 
almost violently. He stared at her in amazement, 
for, an instant after, she had put both hands to her 
face and was shaking with half-controlled sobs. He 
^hook a finger wamingly at her — as they sometimes 
did at him when he cried too much. She stopped — 
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as he sometimes did — smiled at him, and went im- 
patiently down the path. In concealment Charles 
Edward waited in an agony of suspense till finally 
she turned, came back, past the baby and the marble 
Cupid, on and back again. Three or four restless 
turns she made, then at last with a look and a word 
to the young Charles Edward, as if to assure him 
that she would not forget her guardianship, she 
started upon a wider range of exploration, and so 
came suddenly upon his parents. She stopped im- 
pulsively and asked, was that their child? 

" What child? " Charles Edward parried. 

She replied in a nervous, eager stream. It was 
unworthy, unheard of ! the darling ! It had gripped 
her heart tight to see him so alone, yet so smiling 
and friendly. For an instant tears stood in her eyes. 
Oh, if one had had a child! Memories seemed to 
seize upon her, so that she forgot that she stood be- 
fore two strangers on a park bench. 

** You have had a child? '' murmured Lady Angela 
gently. 

The girl bowed her head. 

" And you? " she asked. 

^ We had one,'* said Charles Edward, " only a 
little while ago." 
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His Toice trembled a trifle, as if his imagination 
gave fleeting reality to this small play upon. words. 
Lady Angela caught the girl's hands, and held them 
in a sympathetic clasp while she drew her down by 
her side upon the boich. It was one of those rare 
moments when the shyest may yield to inexplicable 
emoti(xial expansions and unexpected confidences. 
And since it is inevitable that the Austins should med- 
dle in every one's aifairs, within a half-hour she had 
told them almost all there was to tell of herself and 
the little Marcel, who had lived so short a time and 
who could only have borne his mother's name. 

As the girl talked in fitful bursts, thete seemed 
to come to those who listened a vision of many Bo- 
hemias, the mad, gay country of which they had so 
often read, the pleasant land they themselves had 
found, and at last this region to which Charles Ed- 
ward, Junior, now had brought them, where skies 
were sometimes grey, or flushed only faintly with the 
memory of bygone pleasures and of dead loves. 

It had been gay enough in the days when Andre 
Chatler met Lucie Letellier, employee in a magasin 
de modes. With him she entered the careless life of 
the Quartier. There was a ridiculous minage in two 
rooms near the sky, with furniture acquired Heaven 
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knew how, and kitchen utensils bought one laughing 
evening at the fair of Neuilly. But there had been 
happiness there, and love, and fidelity, until Andr£ 
went away to Madagascar to seek his fortune. The 
night before his departure there had been feasting 
and merriment. He left giving no pledges beyond 
the last Au reooirl That is life in the Quartier; 
that is the game, and Lucie had not shrunk from 
playing it by the old, sad, gay rules. 

It was only when she was left alone — and later 
when she knew that she was not quite alone — when 
she suddenly realized that the gaieties of the ^^ Boul. 
Mich." had inexplicably lost all power to attract, 
when she found herself dreaming of some little sub7 
urban villa with a tiny garden, it was only then that 
it became really clear to her that Andre had her 
heart, that in her poor way she was always to be 
faithful to him, or perhaps only to his memory ; that 
if life had given him to her as a. husband, she could 
have been content for ever. 

For a brief while she was content, as it was, when 
the little Marcel came and while he lived his little 
life. Her hard day's work — for she was always at 
the magasm de modes now — her small chamber un- 
der the roof with a bright geranium on the window- 
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ledge to be watered, and a crowing baby, who had 
spent the hours of her absence with the concier^'s 
wife, to be cuddled and put to bed, these had seemed 
enough while they lasted. But the child had died — 
she ought to have put it out altogether to be cared 
for, so they told her now — and she was left with 
only memories, memories and the hopeless, impossible 
dream that when Andre came back he would rescue 
her from the dull round of work, and take her, not to 
Bohemia again, but to that peaceful, honourable 
Suburbia she had imagined. 

" He knows that I never loved any one before 
him," exclaimed the girl. " Ah, he knows that weD. 
But he doesn't know that I haven't been — not like 
the others since." 

** He will come back," murmured Lady Angela. 

" He has come back," answered Lucie slowly, " but 
he has forgotten." 

"Forgotten?" echoed her companions. 

" Yes," the girl went on with sudden, swift energy. 
" They told me he hfitd come back. I wrote. I asked 
him to come. We used to meet here so often. Once 
he wrote some poetry about the marble Cupid who 
had shot him through the heart. Ah, he loved me 
well enough then. Perhaps he might still. He 
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doesn't know how serious I am now, how hard I work. 
N09 I only wrote at first to Madagascar. After- 
wards I had no address, and he had stopped writing. 
No, he doesn't know that I always wear black now. 

He doesn't know " She almost broke down 

again. ** Ah, what does it matter?" she cried im- 
patiently. " He has forgotten. He doesn't come." 

Charles Edward did what seemed to Lady Angela 
an impersonal and unsympathetic thing. He took 
out his watch. But perhaps his experience in this 
same matter of rendezvous had been greater than her 
own. 

" What time did you tell him to come? " 

" He's hours late," cried Lucie. " He was to 
come at five ! " 

Charles Edward began to smile. 

" It isn't that yet." 

« Four, I said." 

" Didn't you just forget to name a time? " he in- 
sinuated. 

There was a moment's silence. 

** Mon Dieut " cried Lucie, springing up. A sud- 
den wave of life and colour flooded her face. ** Oh, 
how glad I am I named no time ! " she exclaimed in 
illogical ecstasy. ^' Now, perhaps, he'll come. 
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Cikf peihaps!** Lucie took up Lady Angela's 
sentence. ^ Perhiqps, if the little Marcel had lived. 
For Andr£ — c*e$t wm H hon garfon, et U aknaii tant 
lei gonei — he loved children so. Here in the gar- 
dens he used sometimes to help them when boats were 
shipwrecked on the pond. ScMpetimes I bdieve that 
he would marry me, instead of some jeune fUe with a 
family and a dot^ if I could cmly show him — oh! 
my little child, Marcel, my little (me ! " 

She sank back on the bench again, with her face 
hidden in her hands. Angela's arm was about her 
shoulders. Charles Edward's eyes were fixed upon 
the white perambulator and the marble statues which 
gleamed through the green shrubbery. When he 
broke the silence, his voice was tense with suppressed 
excitement. 

" Look ! " he whispered. " Is that Andr6? " 
Lucie gave a kind of half -gasp, half -sob ; Angela 
caught her arm, and for a minute there was silence 
while they watched through their green leafy screen. 
In the white perambulator Charles Edward, Jimior, 
was taking more decisive steps. The engaging ges- 
tures with fat hands and the alluring gurgles which 
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had earlier brought a charming lady to his side now 
attracted an unknown but agreeable young man, who 
soon proceeded to swing before the child's delighted 
gaze a large and shining watch. 

^^ I must go to him," said Lucie. 

^^ Wait ! " Angela's detaining hand was still on 
the girl's arm. ^^ The baby will keep him there till 
you come." 

She hesitated and then went on more slowly — 

" It's all quite, quite true, is it, what you've told 
us? There has been no one but Andr£, and you 
would make him a good wife? " 

** It's true ; yes, I don't understand ; I don't know 
why I've told you everything." The girl looked be- 
wildered, almost frightened. ^ But Grod knows it's 
true." 

Then it was that Lady Angela made the speech 
which Charles Edward has since sometimes maintained 
to have been, both in itself and in its consequences, 
the most amazing of her whole life, an utterance 
drawn from some hidden and ancient store of her 
mysterious sex's wisdom, duplicity, and guile; a few 
words, which might seem 3implicity itself. 

" Then why," she asked, " tell him, at first, that 
the child is dead? " 
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No one answered. As the import of the sugges- 
tion was gradually comprehended, they looked at 
each other silently, like conspirators to whom an oath 
is about to be given. 

^ I must be honest with Andr£," said Lucie at last. 

"Of course," answered Lady Angela, flushing 
perhaps a trifle. " Tell him in half an hour." 

Carrying with her this coimsel, Lucie fled. 

" What are you, Angela? " asked Charles Edward 
gravely. 

" I am wise, and a woman," was the reply. 

The reader must judge of her wisdom from the 
events that followed. And he must solve for himself 
any question as to the propriety of the Austins ob- 
serving, through the intervening greenery, how much 
wiser and more a woman Lucie was than even her 
counsellor. 

Since, after all, the adventure was essentially 
Charles Edward, Junior's, it was suitable, perhaps, 
that his parents should see it from a distance, and in 
dumb show. Few modem writers would lack con- 
fidence in depicting completely the emotions of a child 
of fifteen months, but the chronicler of this tale must 
beg leave to withdraw to the company of his con- 
temporaries. They could hear nothing, but the 
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pantomime held them rapt in this garden playhouse. 

Andr£ saw Lucie come towards him, and hesitated, 
as if he wished to keep asleep old memories which now 
stirred within him. One could feel, too, that the girl 
had to fight to keep herself from throwing herself 
into his arms in a burst of tears and joy. Yet the 
meeting was quiet. Andr6 bent and kissed her gently, 
as with an arm round her he led her to a seat. Here 
they talked for what seemed an interminable period. 
The watchers could imagine Andre's grave tones, his 
friendly yet calm inquiries as to the years gone by, 
his wise, premeditated effort to let his companion see 
in him wa homme rcmgS, quit of the follies of youth, 
anxious to say a kindly but determined " Good-bye." 
Talk flowed on. He must have told her of Mada- 
gascar and his work. The watching eyes could detect 
no break in the quiet current, no moment when sur- 
prise seized on him. 

" She can't even have told him that there was a 
child," murmured Lady Angela. 

" Poor girl ! " — this from Charles Edward — 
" perhaps she thinks it's fairer to keep the story of 
Marcel till all else fails." 

As she spoke, it seemed that Lucie took up the 
thread of talk. She was speaking more eagerly, more 
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tenderly now, appealing, so they oonld imagine, with 
less restraint to the memory of those earlier passion- 
ate days of love. The man was moved, though reac^ 
tion came again. It was with more urgency, more 
animated gestures, with more outer signs of an inner 
tumult, that he seemed to argue for wisdom, for his 
career, against the girl's vision of marriage — if, 
indeed, she had dared to disclose it. They could see her 
slender black figure droop despairingly as under the 
weight of his arguments. But a kind of final courage 
must have come to her; she rose and stood before 
him. The watchers felt that now at last she meant 
to strike for happiness with the greatest, as it was 
the last, weapon in her armoury, to tell him now of 
the child who had been hers and his as well. Noth- 
ing, however, prepared them for what followed, for 
the amazing invention which the girl's imagination 
brought into being in this fiery crisis of her life's 
emoticms. Love indeed found for her a strange, des- 
perate, new way. 

For a moment she stood before Andr6, and then 
with a great, sweeping gesture that had something 
indescribably noble and tragic in it, she showed him 
the tiny, blue-eyed child who had been smilingly 
watching them. Then silently, with arms still out- 
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stretched, she waited while the man staggered to 
his feet confused and dazed. There was a swift inter- 
change of some few sentences, then, ahnost before the 
watchers could realize what was happening, Lucie 
caught up Charles Edward, Junior, from the white 
perambulator and held him out to Andr^. The latter 
hesitated, and then took the child into his arms with 
that same affectionate father's awkwardness with 
which Charles Edward himself, that wonderful morn- 
ing fifteen months before, had first embraced him. 
Then almost at once, Lucie, as if despising man's 
clumsiness, took him back and put him safely into 
his white ne^t. Over this she bent, while by its side, 
kneeling' on the gravel path Andr£ grinned triumph- 
antly at the delighted infant. The little famihar 
scene was played, and for (me golden moment, even 
for those who knew what a cruel undeception 
awaited Andr^, there was the illusion of happiness. 
As the declining sun flooded the long alUe with yel- 
low light, and touched the marble Cupid and the love- 
stricken nymph, Charles Edward turned to his wife 
and found her crying softly. 

'* Oh, poor dear, poor dear! how dared she do it? 
Look how happy he is ! " 

As she spoke, Andr^ rose from the child's side as 
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if with some sudden new resolve. He seemed to point 
to him, and then he held out both hands to Lucie and 
drew her gently to the safe refuge of his arms. 

" Oh, my dear, my dear ! " cried Angela. " I must 
help her when she has to tell him." 

She started, and Charles Edward followed mar- 
velling. But they were too late. They saw the girl 
break trom Andre's embrace and, sobbing bitterly, 
sink down on the bench near by, while the man stood 
looking from one to the other with agonized face and 
confused, unseeing eyes. For an instant Angela 
stopped. Then rose the imhappy wail of the now 
deserted child. This gave her courage, and she pre- 
cipitated herself to his side and into the very centre 
of the scene which had resulted from his adventure. 
She wasted no time in preliminaries, and when she 
spoke, there was an excited light in her eyes which 
matched that in her auditors'. 

" He's my child," she explained almost breath- 
lessly. " I lent him to her. It was I who advised 
her." 

(As Charles Edward afterwards noted, if she took 
the blame, she took also the credit for Lucie's amaz- 
ing inspiration.) 

Andr£ pulled himself together. He gave the 
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stranger an odd, constrained, French bow, and the 
suggestion of a wry, nervous smile. 

" You have given me a bad quarter of an hour," 
he said. 

" Which only proves, monsieur, that you are a 
man with a good heart." 

Then, dear lady, she went on to make it prove so 
much. It would be useless to give her words. For 
their effect one must have seen her pleading in that 
green path bright with the sunset light. One must 
have seen the appeal in her blue eyes, and the way in 
which she made the baby at her side and her love for 
it evidence in her cause. Marriage, and such a child 
as this, that was happiness, she said, and since they 
were in France, she let herself hint that though the 
little Marcel could never be recalled, there might 
come another who would somehow fill his place. 

Lucie's plea for marriage had probably been at 
best only indirect. Angela put the matter squarely 
before Andr6. He was silent. Oddly enough, it was 
Lucie who now opposed such arguments. It would 
be folly, she asserted with a pale, tear-stained face, 
for him to marry her. He was at a beginning of a 
career. He was young. He was poor. He must 
not hamper himself with such a wife as she would 
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make. They could not afford the suburban villa. 
They could not afford the little brother to Marcel. 
She had been sellBsh, wrong ; she saw that now. She 
only hoped Andr£ would forgive her for the cruel 
trick she had played on him. This somehow was 
Lucie of the old Bohemian days, who knew the rules 
of the game and was willing to pay the price. Now 
again she held her head courageously, and for a mo- 
ment her reasoning seemed to impose silence upon 
them all. 

It was Charles Edward who interposed. 

'^ The baby has a suggestion to make," said he. 
*^ He considers that everything that has happened 
has really been his doing." 

This provoked a faint smile. Charles Edward, 
Junior, gurgled jovially, as if to amplify his sug- 
gestion, and flourished a noisy coral. Somehow al- 
ready the strain of the situation was the least bit 
eased. 

^^ It so happens that a foolish grandfather has 
given the child some money which he has no means 
of spending, as the doctors forbid theatres and late 
suppers. So there is a matter of about 16,000 francs 
which he thinks his adopted parents might better 
have than he. It would be a kind of dot for the nice 
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lady who scdd he was her child and called him Marcel. 
She could keep it, and if the stork should ever fly in 
with Marcel's brother, she could give the money to 
him. I think that was it, wasn't it, my son? " And 
he turned to the perambulator for approval. Then 
to the others to see how the suggestion was taken 
by them. 

Angela signalled approval, and, as if by a sudden 
impulse, blew her husband an airy kiss. Lucie, half 
laughing, half sobbing, rushed to the child's side and 
bent over him with murmured endearments. Andr£ 
Chatier smiled, yet he flushed too. When at last, as 
if again he had paused for reflection and deep com- 
munion with himself, he spoke, it was with delibera- 
tion, dignity, and pride. 

" I appreciate your intentions, monsieur — no, I 
beg his pardon, the child's. Lucie might accept, if 
she like, for herself, for the future, as you suggest. 
But as for me, you can yourself see, monsieur, that I 
can scarcely with self-respect consider your proposal 
as an argument in favour of my marriage, even 
though I am, as you have been told, little able as yet 
to undertake the support of a family." 

He paused; and had he looked about him, he 
might have been touched by the resignation on Lucie's 
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face, and the sorrow and disappointm^it on Lady 
Angela's and Charles Edward's, who were little used 
to the unhappy ending of adventures. But somehow 
his eyes rested upon the baby; and when he spoke 
again, with a sudden gesture, it was to Charles Ed- 
ward, Junior, that he addressed himself. 

** Ah, my son ! " he exclaimed, and they realized 
with astonishment that he was half smiling, half cry- 
ing, ** oh my little Marcel, I see that she is well worth 
my taking without a sou of dot! ** 

Charles Edward, Junior, rattled his coral glee- 
fully. From his side rose Lucie pale and trembling. 
She looked doubtfully at Andr6. 

" Do you mean it? " she asked. 

He stretched out both hands to her, and instantly 
she was in his arms. The real parents of Charles 
Edward, Junior, found it expedient for a whole 
minute to occupy themselves with their offspring. 

So the adventure ended, as dusk fell upon the gar- 
dens, and the lights of Paris began to glitter beyond 
the trees, along the magic boulevard of love and 
youth. That night there was a dinner of four, which 
would have been of five had not Charles Edward, 
Junior, stirring oatmeal in a silver cup, declined, 
with various brandishings of a spoon, to come. But 
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four happy people toasted him in the best wines the 
little restaurant could offer. Charles Edward and 
Lady Angela said farewell to Bohemia; they must 
keep its memory, they said, as it now for this onoe 
was flowering for them in perfection with gaiety and 
tenderness. Lucie and Andr£ as well drank ** Grood- 
bye," for they too faced something different in the 
future. But at least till midnight — perhaps it was 
later — the Bohemia of dreams and poetry existed 
again. 

Laughingly they asserted that for the first time 
in the history of the Quartier had a little child set 
going such gaiety and happiness. 

" Ah, you forget Cupid ! " cried Andr£, who had 
once, we may remember, written verses. 

*^ Perhaps he is Cupid in disguise," suggested 
Lucie. 

"No," said Charles Edward. "Just Angela's 
little son. He wants no greater compliment.' 

His wife looked at him affectionately. 

" Charles Edward, Junior," she amended. 
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THE END. 
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